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INVITATION. 


ites are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A | 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 

* © 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


tT usefulness of swimming was recently ad- 
mitted in this column, but to some it may 
have seemed that the pleasure of the exercise, 
or sport,—for swimming is both,—found scant 
recognition at the time. That oversight, if 
there was one, is corrected by this week’s 
cover-page picture. No one can doubt that the 
little fellows the photographer caught at ‘‘the 
old swimming-hole’”’ fully appreciate the bene- 
fits of the sport. * 


is father was ill, and for that reason the 
family was temporarily detained at the 
Boston immigration station, but no one who 
saw the baby questioned that he was well, ex- 
cessively so, and had always been in fine fettle. 
Father and mother were below the average size, 
but the baby, aged sixteen months, was forty- 
three inches tall, and weighed forty-five pounds. 
The average boy of six is no better developed, 
and if this English infant, for such he was, 
continues to thrive in his new home at Rock- 
ford, Illinois, we may some day hear of him 
again as the giant or strong man in a circus. 
& 
he rate of speed at which a lobster travels is 
not to be measured by any isolated fact, 
but an interesting side-light is thrown on the 
question by a report from Nova Scotia. A 
fisherman at Seal Harbor, as the story goes, 
recently found a lobster which was readily | ¥ 
identified by marks put upon it by the Maine 
fish commission. ‘The lobster had been liber- 
ated in Maine waters, at a known point, two 
years ago. It had moved one hundred and 
twenty miles to the eastward in the two years. 
‘*Slow as stock-still’’ is the familiar phrase by 
which Maine people describe a stubborn disin- 
clination to exertion, and the lobster seems to 
have undertaken to exemplify it, 


"T’hree ladies of New York who have been in 

Lenox, Massachusetts, are busy now de- 
scribing what they call a ‘‘thrilling experience’’ 
in getting there. En route from town, in a big 
touring car, they lost their way. After wan- 
dering round until midnight, they enlisted a 
farmer as guide, and for a time all went 
merrily. Then the new guide got off the road 
‘tin the inky darkness of Mount Blank,’’ and 
while he was trying to find it was attacked by 
a wildcat. Incidentally, and not the least 
poignant feature of the thrilling experience, the 
car ran over a skunk. It all sounds very wild 
and Western, as the ladies tell it; but the natives 
go off one side and smile when they reflect that 
these perilous adventures took place in northern 
Connecticut and southern Massachusetts. 

& 


A= occurrence at a South Boston play- 
ground may have some bearing on the mad- 
dog ‘‘scares’’ that are prevalent at this season. 
It appears that a small fox-terrier wandered 
into the playground, and a gang of young 
hoodlums started to amuse themselves at his 
expense. They teased him for two hours. 
Then, snarling and foaming at the mouth, the 
little fellow turned on and scattered his cowardly 
tormentors, and then made for home, snapping 
at all who came in his way. Two hours later 
a panic-stricken mob located this ‘‘mad dog.’’ 
He was in his mistress’s arms, affectionately 
responding to her caresses, and doubtless trying 
to forget the pain and terror he had suffered. 
At the demand of the mob, a policeman shot 
the dog; but reasoning people: will say that 
whatsoever punishment was to be inflicted 
should have been visited on the hoodlums 
instead. = 


& 


© pe in a while a bank ‘‘bursts,’’ but gener- 
ally after a little delay the depositors re- 
cover their money, and when they do not wholly 
succeed, the aggregate losses are still infini- 
tesimal as compared with the amounts that 
banks receive and safeguard. On the other 
hand, people who do not know about the banks, 


or who distrust and avoid them, usually find | floor. 


that when their hoards attract a burglar, the 
loss is total. Pitiful stories are frequently told 
of such experiences. A current instance is that 





of a Greek shoeblack in Lewiston, Maine, who 
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| by hard work and pinching economies had ac- 
' cumulated about a hundred dollars, all in small 


change. He planned some day to send for his 
aged parents, and with every cent he added to 
the fund his hopes rose higher. The other 
night, however, some mean thief raided his 
stand in which he kept his savings. That 
is, of course, the last of his money, for, as any 


| Officer would inform him, money can hardly 


ever be identified. Ignorance was this poor 
fellow’s undoing. He would have had his 
silver in a better place had he known of any. 
Probably the charitable persons who work with 
foreigners could hardly do them a better service 
| than to tell them about our savings-banks, and 
assure them that such institutions are actually 


sate, 
* & 


A HELPFUL NEIGHBOR. 


T= was a short pause after the new minis- 
ter’s wife had mentioned the name of Mrs. 
Philander Mason in a tone of guarded inquiry. 
**Mrs. Mason is a most helpful person, I be- 
lieve,’’ said the new minister’s wife. ‘‘Every- 
body seems to speak of her helpfulness. You 
must be so sorry there is a chance of her 
remaining out West with her brother’s family.’’ 

There was another pause, while Mrs. Gregg 
looked at Mrs. Hobart, and Mrs. Corbin looked 
at Miss Follet. 


‘If there’s a speck of lint - dust any b pea M 


on you in a public place she’ll see it and 
it right off you, so you ‘won’t be mortifi 
es | a Fang r notice it,’ ’’ said little Mby 
r corner. 
“Tf thee a stitch dropped anywhere = 
your dress baeeey | she alee - has a little 
she ms stick right in then a there, to oaied 
you when x —_ your dress off,’’ said Miss 
ollet, wit itened color. 
“if your chil ren have any little 1. -y that 
can be broken up if taken right at the -_ 
she is the one to tell you of it rather than have 
them get it settled on them,’’ remarked Mrs, 


Corbin. 

“Tf you’re beginning to gs teepinhen and eet creases 
between your eyes from glasses. 
and your family haven’t noticed it, she'll tell 

‘just as she’d want you to tell her,’ ’’ con- 


inbated Mrs. Hobart. seni 
appears 
more colds shell come right in L 


our husband 

han common, 
and see if she can’t make your aores give om 
more heat just as will t. if ow were her 
own,” said Mrs. Gregg, off a length of 

thread with un 

‘‘She must boa—a vary bears woman, ”* offered 
the new minister’s wife, — os 
was I0ol- 


**She is so,’’ y’s nod 
lowed other Hillside 
Gleaners. b> why we feel, as a com- 
munity, that if her brother’s folks need her, 
they ought to have her. She’s been here ten 


years, and us all well straightened 
out, and we’d d begun to th or saletaaie 
a wider at to be 


Fs 


field, so 
aod it iav't such “hand work’ asi 
either. ’’ —_ 
* © 


A GENIUS AT HOME. 
paces by the author of ‘‘ Edinburgh Under 
Sir Walter Scott’’ that the children of the 
great writer, in the days of their childhood, 
really did not know that their father was in 
any way distinguished above the other gentle- 
men who were their visitors and friends. 


The eldest boy, Walter, came home one after- 
noon from the high school with tears and blood 


hardened “ah - nm his cheeks. 

**Well, id his Ferd ‘what have 
you been fight ng ‘anes to-day ? 

The boy blushed and hung and 
ochechiaaienmal oh Gat to td toe called a 


lassie. 

‘*Indeed !’? said Mrs. Scott. 
terrible mischief, to be sure.’’ 

“‘You may say what you please, mama,’’ 
Walter answered, roughly, ba I dinna think 
there’s a waufer [shabbier] thi 
than to be a lassie, to sit boring at a clout— 
sewing.’’ 

Upon further inquiry, it turned out that one 
or two of his companions had dubbed him the 
‘*Lady. of the e,’’ and the phrase was to 
him cemmencneasiite, save as conveying some 
imputation on his prowess, — he eeconding!y 
vindicated in the usual style of the Yards. Of 
the poem he had never heard. 

Shortly after, this story having got wind, one 
of Scott’s friends, who was often in the home 
circle. said to the’ boy: 
that at, 2 my oo noe Agee “about you seeing 

great people e more abou F mag 
y do about me, or any of the 
iiends i ~ come here. What is . do you 
the hat occasions this ?’’ 
little fellow pondered for a minute or two, 
then answered very gravely: 
. wits commonly him that sees the hare sit- 
ing.’ 


“This was a 


* @¢ 


PRACTISING HIS PROFESSION. 


|' is not always that the right man appears at 
the right moment. He did the other day, 
however, attracted by frightful screams pro- 
ceeding from a little house not far from the 
road. The Philadelphia Public Ledger tells 
the story of how the passing stranger saved the 
day. 

Hurriedly tying his horse, he ran to the house 
from which the cries sounded. There he found 
that a little boy had swallowed a ga and 
his mother, not knowing what to do, had 
become frantic. 

he stranger caught the little fellow by the 
heels. and, holding him up, gave him a few 
shakes, whereupon the quarter dropped to the 


i Well, mistern,’’ exclaimed the grateful 
mother, ‘‘you cert’n’y knowed how to get it 
out, Are you a doctor ?’’ 


‘*No, madam,”’ replied the Stranger. “Pm 


a collector of internal revenue. 
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Williston Seminary, “asieinz £0" Bez" | 


Bese for college or scientific and medical schools. 

equipped igmerstories in Physics, Chouistry and 
Bates. New Athletic paeaes 
k. 67th year. JOSEPH 


ow Wade eee N.H. 


Both sexes. Thorough. Four courses. Prepares for 
College or Scientific, find Medical poneste, endowed. 
New building. Modern sewpment. $135 in prisee for 
1907-8. $180 per year. HENRY H. CLARK, Principal. 


New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics, 


307 York St., New Haven, Conn. 


Two years’ course for preparing teachers of Physi- 
eal Training. Course in Massage and Medical Gym- 
nastics. Summer courses in Gymnastics. Catalogues 
sent on request. 


FREEHOLD, NEW JERSEY. 


New Jersey Military Academy 


PREPARES FOR COLLEGE OR BUSINESS. Special 
department in separate building for quite young boys. 


COL. C. J. WRIGHT, A. M., Principal. 


mile =< . htawa 
H. SAWYER, A.M. Princ 














. . 
? Kimball Union Academy, 
MERIDEN, N. H. 

Endowed Christian School for young men and 
women. Quiet country village offers exceptional 
advantages for - a ip Location elevated and 
healthful. Standard of character and scholar- 
ship high. Academic and Cli Courses. 
Rates low with liberal offers of self-help to 
worthy students. Catalogue. 

CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, Principal. 


SAP e re? ara 








‘THE BOOTHBY HOSPITAL 


Training School for Nurses, 


{ and 3 Worcester Sq., Boston, Mass., 


offers exceptional opportunities for surgical work 
and the care of private patients ihty afi a two and 
one-half years’ course. A — allowance is 
given des maintenance and unifo 


Apply to the Superintendent of} Nurses. 











GODDARD SEMINARY. 


Coeducational. General and College Preparatory 
Courses. Special courses in Art, Music and Elocution. 
odern buildings. Large grounds. In the heart of 
the Green Mountains. The endowment reduces cost 
to $170a year. Orlando K. Hollister, Litt. D., Prin., Barre, Vt 


MONTPELIER SEMINARY, 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 
74th year. An ideal location. Thorough fit for college or 
business life. Music a specialty. ighest moral and 
spiritual training. per year. Send for catalogue. 
REV. E. A. BISHOP, Principal. 


The School of Agriculture 


and pacmpnceage in Harvard University 
Teaches young men to_ become successful Farmers, 
} rt meme Florists and =. spot puaten, Fe Foe —4 
ticulars address Prof. F. RER, Ji 


HARTFORD HOSPITAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR aenaagpengy-d 


OFFERS A THREE YEARS’ COURSE OF GENERAL 

pitting with special instruction 1. dietetics and 
assage. Exceptionally equipped residence. Address 

Miss Lauder Sutherland, Prin., Hartford, Ct. 


University o! of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Courses in Ci Mechanical, ical En- 
moctine. Chemistry istry, Pharmacy, Agriculture, 

ective courses in Sciences, 
etc. ecessary ¥ Gapenecs 


n 
Hist Mili Drill. 
pax we Fellows. 


about a year. 


OAK GROVE SEMINARY. 


One of Maine’s leading preparatory schoo 
demic work only, ares for any college. oan. 
Christian home stmosp ere. Healthful climate. Beau- 
tiful scenery. Electric lights. Moderate terms. 


GEORGE L. JONES, Principal, Vassalboro, Maine. 


TABOR ACADEMY, 


MARION, MASS. 


Located _on the shores of Buzzards Bay. Coeduca- 
tional. $825 per year. For information address, 


N. C. HAMBLIN, Principal. 























WALTHAM HEW-CHURCH SCHOOL. 
Rome ected, fe | pont of all ages, with Samm 
instruction and for college and 


schools. Girls’ he home an and Ly AS aay new, pt 
ous, fire-proof, with single anges recreation 


gowns, retired location, ae charming .naburs ral care 
or catalogue apply to Benj. W itham, Mass. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


Wilbraham, Mase, motte — — & for Se e 
and siness. Gymnas! 
field. Large farm. Outdout life ——— a e 


Cc. M. MELDEN, Ph. D., Principal. 








GT, Zo LEARN 


MORSE AND WIRELESS SYSTEMS. 


meg bem ny cay ay te Iston St., Boston. Framing- 
ham Business 3c South Framingham , Mass. Catalogue. 














TO YOUNG MEN DESIRING 
TO LEARN THE MACHINIST’S 
OR IRON-MOLDER’S TRADE! 

Our apprenticeship system affords good 
a for young men mechanically 
inclined, 16 to 18 years of age, to thoroughly 
learn the above trades. For further _in- 
formation address Box 29, Providence, R.1. 

State Age and Nationality. 








BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 82d year begins Sept. 30. 
SCHOOL OF THE 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. 


—E. C, TARBELL, F. W. BENSON, PHILIP 
HALE, WM. M. PAXTON, Drawing and Painting ; 
B. L. PRATT, Modeling; PHILIP HALE, Anatomy: 
A. K. Cross Perspective. Department of Desi D 
C. HOWARD WALKER, Director. 
and Dumanings Foreign Sehsterssine, 

$ x ~ Ten Free Se 
in money awarded in each department. 
and terms address the Manager, ALICE 


Horticulture, Floriculture, 


Arboriculture 
and Landscape-Gardening taught in strong 


collegiate courses by best instructors; most 
modern equipment. Correspondence invited. 
MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


Amherst, Mass. 


| 
s 
8: 


jen, 
3 larships. Prizes 


For circulars 
F. BROOKS. 




















39th Year begins September 26th. 


Sentant 





Pamphl giving terms of 
examination papers, and full information Bn 
ourses of instruction, expenses, etc., may be had on 
application to 


DR. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
288 Dartmouth Street, Boston. 





The Cambridge School of Nursing. 
Term Opens the First Monday in October. 


Nine months’ a propenatory and three years’ training in 
Nursing, under qualified teachers. 

Teatetes fitted for itions in ab field of Mme me 

Last six months elective work. Apply to the Principa 


Cambridge School of Nursing, 1000 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


Maine Wesleyan Seminary and Woman's College 
Kent’s Hill, Maine. 

FALL TERM OPENS TUESDAY, SEPT. 10,1907. College Pre- 

, Art, Music and Business Courses. 


‘ine ie buildings, Healthy 1 location, two hours from Port- 
land and ours from Ko x for catalogue ; 
mention this paper. . BERRY, President. 


Ghe Colby Academy, 
New London, N.H. 

Beautiful location. Altitude 1,365 feet. Strong 
teachers. Laboratories. Library. Athletic field. 
Gymnasium. Vigorous, attractive school life. 
Broad courses for college, technical school, busi- 
ness, music. Certificate privilege from leading 
colleges. Expense $172. Fifty-fifth year. Catalogue. 

J. O. WELLMAN, A.B., Principal. 


DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient ry | 
in every department of a broad culture, a loya 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms, $250 per year. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal, Franklin, Mass. 























State Normal School, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


For the thorough preparation of teachers for the 
public schools. Unsurpassed facilities for practice- 
teaching, under helpful supervision, in actual on- 
going schools. ‘Tuition and use of all books free. 
for admissi September 10th and 
uth. Certificates in all required subjects from 
high schools recognized by the New England 
College Entrance Examination Board may be ac- 
cepted in place of examination. For catalogue, 
giving full information, address, 


E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 











TILTON NARY 





For Young Men and Women. 
Faculty of fifteen trained specialists. Thorough 


training in all studies prep: ratory for college or 
for business life. Music, Art, Elocution. Beauti- 
fully located amid the foot: hills of the White 
Mountains, the school has all the natural advan- 
tages of high elevation, pure air and water. 
New gymnasium contains shower baths 





and. ball cage. Separate dormitories for 
‘oung men and women. Endowment m 
he terms very moderate. “for catalogue and 


booklet of views, address, 
GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, A. M., Principal, Tilton, N.H. 




















bBRADFORD DURFEE TEXTILE SCHOO 








Before choosing your life’s work write for further information. 
crowded, and that it offers good rewards to the painstaking and ambitious. J. W. 















® Fall River © Mass # 


Offers to young men practical instruction in 
all branches of the Cotton Industry, enabling 


them eventually to fill good-paying er ons, « 
pinning, 


such as Managers of Carding, 
Weaving, Designing and Dyeing Departments 
of Textile Mills; the height of their ambition 


being to become Mill Superintendents. Others 
of our graduates enter the employ of Commission 
Houses and develop their positions to good sala- 
ried ones. ¢ same may also be said of those 
who enter the employ of Chemists or Dyeworks. 


Remember that the textile field is not 
Bailey, Principal. 
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“ T’S no more than 
I civil, mother, that 
L| you and Olive should 


go over and call!’’ insisted 
Murray Townsend, with heat. 

“*T can’t see that it is neces- 
sary at all,’’ replied Mrs. 
Townsend, with equal cool- 
ness. ‘‘ The young man has 
been properly thanked for his 
services; indeed, I should say that the entire 


family have had quite fuss enough made over | 


them.’’ 

“*I didn’t make much of the fuss,’’ Forrest 
said. 
end of the show. ‘Time enough to see, though, 
that those people aren’t off the same piece as 
the usual tenants of that house. 
better days, or I miss my guess.’’ 

‘‘Not at all. They’ve never had much 
money, but they’re educated people, just 
the same — self-educated, a mighty good 
sort. You’ve only to look at the books 
that fairly line that little room to see for 
yourself. Isn’t there any rule for sizing 
up men but the dollars they’ve made—or 
the women but the clothes they wear ?’’ 

The vehemence of Murray’s speech was 
so unusual, and his ordinarily quiet and 
indifferent expression had given place to 
one so eager, that the family all turned 
with one accord to look at him. They 
were at dinner, one late April evening, 
a week after the fire. The dining-room 
was the one place in the house where all 
the family were accustomed to meet; there- 
fore any question of the sort which 
Murray had proposed was brought up there 
as a matter of course. 

Mr. Townsend himself answered his 
son’s pointed observation, forestalling the 
rejoinder about to fall from his wife’s lips: 

“It’s the way of the world, Murray, 
and an unjust one in many cases. Still, 
one can’t help feeling that a man who has 
lived to the age of Joseph Bell without 
reaching a position higher than the one 
he holds with the Armstrong Company 
can’t be possessed of a very unusual en- 
dowment of brains.’’ 

“*T should say that depends on whether 
making money has been his ambition, or 
something else. ”’ 

‘*He certainly hasn’t achieved the some- 
thing else,’’ was Olive’s comment. ‘‘Not 
even a decent home. ’’ 

**Decent!’’ Murray turned on her. 
“It’s a home worthy the name—I can tell 
you that! And if you refuse to call on 
these people that live in it, after Peter 
Bell saved ours over our heads, I say 
you’ re acting like snobs !’’ 

‘*Murray!’’ His mother spoke very 
sharply. Forrest laughed. He enjoyed the 
scene, being inclined, by his remembrance 
of Jane, to take his brother’s side. Mr. 
Townsend came to the rescue. 

“You are rather rough in your language, 
Murray, but I think you are right in your) 
notions about the call. It’s only a courtesy, | 
surely, Eloise, to go over and make one call. 


if you would go. It is several days now since —’ 

“It’s a week,’’ said Murray. 

‘“‘He knows—no doubt of that!’’ laughed 
Forrest. ‘‘He’s cultivated the acquaintance, 
anyhow. I saw him walking up the street 
yesterday with the pretty girl of the family.’’ 


before !’’ cried Shirley. 

Forrest threw back his head and laughed. 
“‘You’rea littlespy. Well, I don’t mind owning 
that I did. She’s a trim-looking girl on the 
street, too, if she doesn’t wear the furbelows 
Olive does. She —’’ 

“*We may as well go over and call, mother, 
said Olive, with emphasis. ‘‘If both the boys | 
are running after the family, we ought to find | 
out what they are.’’ 

‘You won’t be so condescending as you 
think,’’ Murray said to her, as he left the room 
at her side. ‘‘Mrs. Bell isn’t the sort to be 
impressed with the honor you do her.’’ 


” 


‘*T was only there five minutes at the | 


They’ve seen | 


’ | times been of assistance to her. 


| Don’t go, Peter. 





|small parcels, he hurried 
round to the kitchen door, 
and depositing his parcels 
on the table there, started 
in search of his sisters. 

‘* Janey — Nan — where 
are you?’’ he shouted 
through the little house, 





IN THE MIDDLE OF THE STIFF LITTLE CALL 


jane before Nancy, springing down the stairs, 
could stop him, he had bolted into the front 
room. 





laughing, for Peter’s clever 
mimicry was quite irre- 
sistible. 

And now something un- 
foreseen happened. Ex- 


ORAWN BY MAUD THURSTON. 


PETER ARRIVED AT HOME 


| which five minutes before had been smiling, 


suddenly opened, and poured out one of those 
astonishing spring downfalls which arrest street 


| Olive Tow nsend, turning quickly, recognized | traffic on the instant. 
You don’t need to continue the acquaintance | the big, fresh-colored youth, with the good- | Mrs. Townsend and Olive, with the door 
unless you wish, but I should be glad myself | humored, clever-looking face, who had several | opening to let them out, stood still upon the 


Peter was | 
presented to the visitors by his mother, who | 
was quite undisturbed at the interruption. Jane | 

|only laughed, and Peter himself recovered his 
balance with but a momentary show of confu- | 


| sion. 
**You walked up with her yourself the day | 
| said, smiling, and explaining to Jane. 


“It was important business, you see,’’ he 
ee I 
brought home the flower-seeds you wanted, and 
I had an idea they must get into the ground | 
within the next fifteen minutes, or it would be 


| too late.’’ 


**T don’t wonder he thought so,’’ Jane said 
to Olive, glancing from her brother to her guest. 
‘I impressed upon him this morning the fact 
that if the sweet peas weren’t planted to-day 
| we shouldn’t have any growing before August. 
Perhaps Miss Townsend can 
tell us what else we ought to have in our 
garden.’’ 

Peter obediently drew up a chair and sat 


Mrs. Townsend and Olive, realizing that the | down. 


wishes of the three male members of the family 


Olive, responding that she knew nothing 


were not to be lightly disregarded, made the call | whatever about gardens, because the gardener 


without further delay. 


Dressed as carefully as if | always attended to whatever flower-beds there | 
they had been calling in Worthington Square, | 


. | 
were about the grounds, was conscious of a keen | 


they knocked upon the door of the little house | and steady scrutiny from Peter’s cool gray eyes, 


in Gay Street, and were admitted by Nancy. 


| quite as if he were not in the least abashed by 


It chanced that this was a Saturday afternoon. | | her distinguished presence. 


And Saturday was a half-holiday for nearly 
all workers in the city. Thus it came about 
that in the middle of the stiff little call—stiff | 
in spite of Mrs. Bell and Jane, who had received | 
their visitors with all simplicity and naturalness | 
—Peter arrived at home. Being burdened with 


She was, moreover, forced to acknowledge, 


|as the moments went by, that Peter could talk, 


and talk well. He came to the assistance of 
| Jane, who had begun to feel the difficulties of 
entertaining the visitor, and told an amusing 
| incident of the morning’s experience. Before | 


| dially. 


|corner in the downpour, 
| front porch for shelter, and then into the living- 


threshold in dismay, glancing down at their 
delicate spring attire. 

**You can’t go in this, 
“It will be over soon. 
back and sit down.’’ 

The fates must surely have intended from 
the first to mix up things between these two 
families of Townsend and Bell. With that end 
in view, nothing could have been more opportune 
than this shower, for it lasted a good half-hour 
without showing signs of slackening, and it 
contributed also lightning and thunder, which 
made Olive shrink and shudder. Also Ross 
McAndrew and young Rufus Bell, coming home 
in the late afternoon, and being caught at the 
dashed for the little 


Please come 


room. 
Ross, making apologies on account of his 






** said Mrs. Bell, cor- | 


moist condition, and getting through the room | 


and out with Rufus as fast as possible, was 
yet able to take in the surprising fact that Peter 
was sitting in a corner with the girl from the 
aristocratic square, chatting cheerfully with her, 


and eliciting not altogether unwilling smiles in | 
| things up.’’ 


response. 
Out in the kitchen, with the door closed, Ross 
|and Rufus interviewed Nancy. 


**How on earth did old Peter get into it like | 


this?’’ Ross inquired, as he hung his coat to 
dry by the stove. ‘‘Il could hardly believe my 


eyes to see him confabulating with Miss Worth- | 


ington Square. She seems quite human, doesn’t 
she—when you get her indoors ?’’ 


“*T don’t know,”’ said Nancy. ‘‘I only let 


them in. She looks awfully 
pretty, don’t you think? And 
maybe she’s nice when you get 
to know her.’”’ 

“*If you ever do,” added 
Ross. ‘‘Pretty? Well, all | 
saw was a gorgeous hat and a 
pair of big eyes; I felt as if 
somebody was looking at me 
with a spy-glass. She isn’t 


” 


she knew it, Olive was!/in it with our Janey, if you are talking about 


prettiness. ’’ 

**No, of course not!’’ cried loyal Nancy. 

By the time the storm had ceased, a good 
deal of the stiffness in the little front room had 
melted away. It may be possible for some 


actly as the visitors rose | people to be formal and frigid for the space of a 
to go, the April skies, | ten-minute c all, but to keep it up for full three- 


quarters of an hour longer, while rain 
pours, and lightning flashes, and unconven- 
tional young persons dash in and out, and 
a youth like Peter tells jolly stories—that 
becomes much more difficult. Mrs, Town- 
send maintained a peculiar dignity to the 
end, but Olive—well, in spite of her prej- 
udices, Olive was young, and liked young 
associates, and as she looked and listened, 
it became more and more difficult for her 
to refuse to recognize that the people in this 
little house were not ordinary, not common- 
place, not uneducated, as she had fancied 
them, but bright and gay and interesting. 

When she gave Jane her hand, as she 
took her leave,—the April storm having at 
last given place again to brilliant April 
sunshine,—she found herself wishing she 
might know this prepossessing maid. 
There was a straightforward sweetness 
in the glance of Jane’s rich hazel eyes, a 
captivating charm in her free smile, 
which the other girl had never encountered 
in quite so beguiling a form. Olive ‘Town- 
send, of all the girls whom Jane had ever 
met, least likely to succumb to the fascina- 
tions of another girl not in her own ‘‘set,’’ 
fell, nevertheless, considerably under 
Jane’s influence on that very first en- 
counter. In taking leave, she said to Jane 
that which she had not dreamed of saying, 
commonplace an expression of friendliness 
as it was, ‘‘I shall hope to see you often, 
since we live so near.’’ 


Forrest Townsend, encountering his 
sister upon the stairs, followed her to her 
room. 


‘“‘Own up that they’re not as odd as 
you thought,’’ he demanded. 

‘*They’re very well—of their sort,’’ 
was Olive’s reply, observing herself in her 
mirror, and congratulating herself on the 
fact that the new spring hat was undoubt- 
edly becoming. 

**See here, why not send Jane and Peter 
an invitation to your party ?”’ 

***Jane and Peter!’ You seem to be 
pretty intimate with them already.’’ 

**I1 don’t call them that to their 

But you’ve seen for yourselves they’re 
right. Ask them over; it won’t hurt you.’’ 

‘*Why, Forrest Townsend—people who don’t 
know a soul in our set! What an idea!’’ 

‘*A mighty good idea. Nobody’ll know they 
live in Gay Street—and you won’t be ashamed 
of them, either.’’ 

**T shall not do anything of the sort.”” Olive 
took off the hat and laid it in its box. ‘I 
don’t know what in the world has got into you 
and Murray; you’re both perfectly mad over 
the Bells. If you’re so charmed with that 
girl you can go and call on her, 1 suppose.’’ 

She recalled with some surprise her own 
liking for Jane, wondering, now that her brother 
showed his prepossessions so strongly, how she 
could have fancied her. It was a matter of 
principle with Olive never to like the people that 
Forrest or Murray liked. 

**See here,’’ said Forrest, frowning, ‘‘I think 
it’s pretty ill-natured of you not to invite one 
or two persons I ask you to, whether you happen 
to want them or not. This party may be your 
birthday affair, but there’s no reason why 
somebody else shouldn’t have some hand in the 
inviting. Let’s see your list, will you?’’ 

Olive unwillingly handed him a sheet of 
paper, upon which the names of her prospective 
guests were written. He scanned it sharply. 

‘‘Same old crowd,’’ he observed. ‘‘I should 
think you’d want a little fresh blood, to liven 


faces. 


all 


‘*For you to sit in a corner with, you mean.’’ 

‘*Will you do it to please me?’’ 

‘*No!”? Olive snatched the list out of his 
hand and returned it to a box, which she laid 
in a drawer of her desk. 


Forrest stood looking at her for a moment, 


then, without a further word, shrugged his 
| shoulders and walked out of the room. 
Two hours later he came quietly back. Olive 

















had gone out, as he knew. He crossed the | 
rvom to the desk, searched and found the box | 
into which he had seen the list put, and discov- | 
ered, as he had expected, the invitations to the 
birthday party folded and partially addressed. 
He knew that they were to go out upon the | 
morrow, and that Olive doubtless would finish | 
the task of addressing them that evening. He | 
had heard her bewailing the fact that this labor 
consumed so much time, but he had not cared | 
to offer to assist her. 

Forrest looked the invitations over, smiling to | 
himself, took out two unaddressed envelopes 
and put them into his pocket, closed the door 
and strolled away. In his own room he took 
them out again, and wrote upon them in his 
best hand, ‘‘Peter Bell, Esq.,’’ and ‘‘Miss Jane 
Bell,” adding the street and number, and 
stamping and sealing them, sti!l with the laugh 
in the corners of his mischievous mouth. 

And when Olive’s invitations went into the 
letter-box on the corner, they were shortly fol- 
lowed by two of which the giver of the party 
had no knowledge. 

It happened that the early morning mail in 
Gay Street always arrived just before the 
departure of the family 
workers for their place 
of business. So when 
Nancy, after answering 
the postman’s ring, came 
back to the table with 
the mail, both Peter and 
Jane, just finishing 
breakfast, were on hand 
to receive it. 

‘* Whose handwriting 
can this be, I wonder ?’’ 
speculated Jane, in- 
tently studying the dash- 
ing address. 

Peter glanced over her 
shoulder. ‘*Same as 
mine,’’ he observed, rip- 
ping his envelope open. 
‘‘Looks like a wedding 
invitation; but since 
none of our friends, 
Janey, are so much as thinking of getting 
married — Hello, what’s this?’’ 

“‘Oh, why—’’ Jane was stammering, eagerly. 
**O Petey —how lovely—why — There, I knew 
she wasn’t as cold and proud as you thought 
her !’’ 

‘*Who—what?’’ demanded Nancy, with ex- 
citement. 

‘‘Miss Olive Townsend,’’ explained Jane, 
flushing with pleasure. 

‘‘What! Miss Worthington Square invited 
you two every-day folks to her party?’’ Ross 
inquired, getting up from the table and reaching 
for his hat. ‘‘Pete, you’ll lose your car if 
you stand mooning over that thing.’’ 

‘*How did you know she was to havea party ?” 

‘Little Miss Shirley confided it to me.’’ 

‘**Me, too!’’ cried Nancy, proudly. ‘‘ But she 
didn’t tell me her sister would ask you.’’ 

“‘Miss Olive probably didn’t intend to,’’ 
hazarded Peter, folding up his note and putting 
it carefully away in his pocket, ‘‘until she came 
to call and saw our charms. She came—she 
saw — we conquered — eh, Janey? — with our 
sweet smiles and our stories. How about it, 
Janey? Do we go?”’ 

“If —’’ began Jane slowly, the smile fading 
a little on her bright face, ‘‘if —’’ 

“If — we’ve anything to wear!’’ supplied 
Ross, and began to whistle gaily, ‘*Oh, ye shall | 
walk in silk attire,’’ breaking off to glance at 
the clock and start hastily for the door, with | 
Peter and Rufus after him. Jane turned to} 





“MR.GATES... 
THE MONEY.” 


Mrs. Bell, who, sitting quietly in her place at | 


the head of the table, was regarding her young 


daughter as if she understood all the doubts | 


which had instantly risen in the girl’s mind. 

‘*T think we can manage it, dear,’’ she said, 
‘if the party dress doesn’t have to match the 
invitation. ’’ 

Jane’s face grew flushed again. ‘‘I can wear 
anything, mother,’’ said she, ‘‘if I have some 
fresh ribbons. But Peter —’’ 

‘*Yes—Peter—’’ agreed Mrs. Bell. 


& & 


fT T HIS curious Australian tree, the Moreton 


She rose 


Bay fig, begins life as a small parasite, 
and ends it as a gigantic lord of the 
forest, waving its wide-spreading head high 
above all surrounding trees. It begins to grow, 
not, as most trees do, on the surface of the earth, 
but away up in the top of a tree of an entirely | 


height of from twenty to fifty feet above the | 
ground. 
finally spread out, at what may be called the | 
upper end of the trunk, there is generally a 
small cup-like depression. In this the birds 
deposit the seed of the fig. Dust and débris of | 
the bark gather about it; and under the influ- 
ence of a warm, moist climate, it quickly germi- 
nates, and sends out its infant radicles, which 
cling to the bark of the foster-tree, and begin to 
draw nutriment from it. 

At first the growth of the little plant is very 
slow, but soon it begins to extend its tiny, hair- 
like roots farther and farther, clinging close to 
the bark, until finally they surround the entire 
tree, all the time descending steadily toward the | 
earth. 

This process goes on for many years, while 

















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 





and came round to Jane. ‘‘Peter shall have 
/a new cravat,’’ said she, and smiled into Jane’s 
eyes. 

Jane smiled back. Each knew that the other 
was thinking of Peter’s best black suit—in 
which he went to church on Sundays. Each 











knew that the Townsend ‘boys would wear | which was under the principal’s special charge, 
|happened to be a review of the subject of 
“*Yes, with a new cravat Petey will be all ‘‘Stocks and Bonds,” and this gave him a 


evening clothes. 


right,’’ said Jane. 
wasn’t he? And it is nice of her to ask us!’ 
TO BE CONTINUED. 





THEM ORCUTT COMPANY 


BY FEC 


HE building of the 

Wilton Grammar- 
School stood in the 
outskirts of a manu- 
facturing town, and 
near a large apple- 
orchard. This proximity had been a source 
of considerable annoyance, not only to Mr. 
Burke, the owner of the orchard, but also to 
the teachers, who had to listen to caustic 
complaints of the conduct of their pupils in 
regard to forbidden fruit. Mr. Orcutt, the 
new principal, had 
heard of Mr. Burke 
even before school 
opened, and he was not 
long thereafter in ma- 
king that gentleman’s 
acquaintance. 

**I pay taxes to sup- 
port that school,’’ de- 
clared Mr. Burke, after 
a spirited recital of his 
grievances, ‘‘ but what 
return do I get? The 
theory is that the money 
I pay out for public 
education helps to make 
my property safer. 
Looks like it, doesn’t 
it, with those young 
hoodlums breaking down 
the limbs of my trees 
and stealing my apples 
| before they are ripe? Why, I would sell that 
|orchard to-day for half what it ought to be 
' worth! You’ve got boys in your school, sir, 
that are going to bring up in state’s prison 
some day, if they are allowed to go on in their 
career! For instance, that Andy Fraser, the 

ringleader of ’em all! I suppose you think 
that you’ ve done your duty when you’ ve taught 
7em a little grammar and 
| arithmetic, and what not. 
But I say that it’s your busi- 
ness to teach ’em to have some 
respect for other people’s 
rights, and to keep their hands 
off other people’s property. ”’ 

At this point Mr. Burke 
was compelled to pause for 
breath, thus giving the teacher 
his first chanee to be heard. 
‘“‘Mr. Burke,’’ he said, ‘‘I 
think you are quite right, 
and if I accomplish nothing 
else in the school, I shall try 
to see that you have no further 
cause for complaint.’’ 

The old gentleman looked 
a little surprised. ‘‘ Well, Mr. 
Orcutt,’’ he said, in a much 
milder tone, ‘‘ I’m glad to 
hear you say that. It shows 
| your good- -will, anyway. But 
I’m afraid you have taken a 
large contract. The fact is, 
a majority of the boys in your school haven’t 
| been brought up to have any care of property, 
living mostly in tenement-houses, without even 
a garden to look out for. Of course that does 
make a difference. Still, if you are one of the 
kind that isn’t afraid to use the birch, you may 
be able to take some of their lawlessness out of 
them.” 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Orcutt had little 
confidence in ‘‘the birch’? as a means of refor- 








PAID HIM OVER 





mation; but, strangely enough, Mr. Burke’s | 


DRAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER. 


“HE'S SKIPPED WITH THE MONEY.” 


Robbins 


words had given him 
a hint as to another 
inethod of appeal. 
Before he spoke again 
he had a rather novel 
experiment dimly 
outlined in his mind. 





look over your orchard with you. 
in fruit-raising.’’ 


pleased at the suggestion. 
will go now.”’ 

After a careful inspection of the orchard, Mr. 
Orcutt ventured to ask: 

‘*About how much do you expect to realize 
from the sale of your apples this year, Mr. 
Burke, if all goes well?” 

**Well, it’s hard telling about prices,’’ was 
the reply, ‘‘but if too many are not stolen, | 


“If you say so, we 


at any price.” 

‘‘Suppose that some one should offer to lease 
the orchard for the season, just as it stands, for 
about three hundred dollars, what would you 
say ?”? 

‘Why, I should be very much inclined to 
take him up.’’ 

‘*Well, Mr. Burke, 111 make you that offer 
now.”’ 

“**VYou 
by the suddenness of the proposal. 
you want of the orchard ?’’ 

To this question Mr. Orcutt did not see fit to 
give a very definite answer; but after some 
further talk and no little effort on the part of 
the owner to get more favorable terms, the bar- 
gain was finally made, and before night the 





® 


—was paid over. 

“*Well,’’ he said to himself, as he walked 
homeward at the conclusion of the business, ‘‘I 
have at least accomplished a part of my task. 


plain this fall.’’ 

Promptly the next Monday morning Mr. 
| Oreutt began on the second part of his experi- 
ment. 

The arithmetic lesson in the highest grade, 
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different species, it matters not what, at a/| | the little tree increases in size and strength. As|and smaller, until they finally disappear; and | 


| the roots descend, they keep growing larger, | 


they penetrate the soil and spread out branching 
and begin to nourish the little tree away 
| up in the air, causing it to grow much more 
rapidly. 

And now a strange thing happens. 





The per- 


pendicular and more or less parallel roots begin | 


to join themselves together by horizontal growths 
at irregular intervals, the whole forming a sort | 
of loose network all round the supporting | 
trunk. 


These horizontal bars or ties continue to in- | 


crease in size and strength until the whole trunk 


| of the tree is encased with a network of figwood, 


| the parts of the fig meet, and unite and combine 


Where the branches of any large tree |and eventually they reach the earth. At last |in so wonderful a manner that it cannot be 


seen where they have come together. But the 
| whole trunk of the supporting tree is surrounded 
by an unbroken covering of figwood. 

| Sometimes when it is at this stage, and the 
| enclosing fig is not very thick, the woodmen cut 
it down for the sake of the wood of the enclosed 
tree. They speak, it may be, of a ‘‘cedar in 
a fig,’’ or a ‘‘beech in a fig.’’ 

But if left alone, the fig now begins to act the 
| boa-constrictor toward its foster-mother ; that 
is, to squeeze the life out of her. Gradually 
growing and expanding, both outwardly and 
| inwardly, it presses with such force upon the 





‘* By the way, Mr. carrying it on. 
Burke,’’ he said, ‘‘as this is Saturday, and if orchard ?’’ 

you are not otherwise engaged, I should like to A general nodding of heads and a somewhat 
I was a/| conscious look on several faces testified to such 
farmer boy, and I have always had an interest | knowledge. 





| 
| 





‘*Dear boy, he was pleased, | convenient opportunity to ask his pupils if they 


would not like to form a stock company of their 
own. 

The question excited a little curiosity and 
interest on the part of some of the class, but 
Andy Fraser, a boy with a face unpleasantly 
old and knowing for his years, was not to be 
roused to enthusiasm by false pretenses. 

‘Oh, you mean a make-believe stock com- 
pany,’’ he said, almost insolently. ‘That is 
so that you can get us to do a lot of arithmetic 
that isn’t in the book.’’ 

** Not at all,’? replied Mr. Oreutt, good- 
naturedly. ‘‘I mean a real company that you 
will have to pay money to get into. The 
fact is, I have undertaken a little business ven- 
| ture, and I should be glad of some help in 
You all know Mr. Burke’s 


‘*Well, I have leased the orchard for the 


‘*Why, certainly !’’ replied the old man, much | season, and I propose to form a company, com- 


posed of members of this school, for the purpose 
of operating it—that is, caring for the apples 
and picking and marketing them. The rent of 
the orchard is three hundred dollars. We will 
consider that sum the capital stock, and I pro- 
pose to make the par value of shares ten cents 
each. Let me see—that will make how many 


| Shares ?”” 


‘‘Three thousand,’’ answered Andy Fraser, 


ought to get about four hundred dollars. But | who was now all attention. 
I have to hire them picked, and that costs a | 
good deal. Hard getting help at the right time | to pay a very fair dividend, besides furnishing a 


‘*Yes. I think that the stock can be made 


little fun and some knowledge of business. 

**T will let you think the matter over, and if 
you like, talk it over with the pupils of the 
other rooms. Next Wednesday, after school, I 
shall be ready to sell certificates of stock, and I 
hope that every one in the school will want at 
least one share. After that we will organize 
the company in due form.’’ 

Any doubts that Mr. Oreutt may have had 


?”’ said the old man, somewhat shaken as to the reception of his ‘‘proposition’’ speedily 
**What do | vanished. Never was a business enterprise 


launched with less difficulty. 

Within a week the F. M. Orcutt Company, so 
called by general desire in honor of the ‘‘pro- 
moter,’’ had been organized and a board of five 
directors elected. 

Mr. Orcutt had expected to be left with a 
controlling interest, but so 
great was the demand for 
stock that in the end he found 
that he had retained only ten 
shares—of a par value of one 
dollar. 

He was, however, honored 
by election to the board of 
directors, his fellow members 
being Andy Fraser, who, with 
one hundred shares to his 
credit, was the largest indi- 
vidual stockholder, Dennis 
Donahue, who had also made 
a substantial investment, and 
two other boys from the 
highest grade. 

The five directors were to 
make choice of a president and 
a treasurer, and just before 
this election took place Mr. 
Oreutt was approached by 
Andy Fraser. 

“The fellows want you 
for president, of course,’’ he 


WR pera 


money—nearly all the cash that Mr. Oreutt had | began, ‘‘and they are willing to go in for me for 


| treasurer if I can get somebody to go my bail.’’ 


| stand. 


| fashion. 





The teacher did not under- 
‘Oh, you mean a bondsman. ’”’ 
“*Yes, somebody that will agree to pay up 


“*Your bail ?’’ 


Mr. Burke will have no further reason to com- | for me if I should get away with any of the 


explained Andy, in a matter-of-fact 
“IT thought maybe you would do it 
for me, Mr. Oreutt.’’ 

Mr. Orcutt, to tell the truth, was somewhat 
taken aback by this request, for he had heard 
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money,’’ 


rapid, according to the species of the wood 
—that is, whether it be hard or soft. The 
branches all fall off, and only the dead trunk 
is left. In time this, too, entirely vanishes, 
and the fig fills up the cavity, forming one solid 
trunk, with no vestige whatever of the original 
_ tree. All this, of course, is the work of a great 
many years. 

Sometimes when the tree has reached what 
may be called the latticework stage of its 
growth, the enclosed tree gets killed prema- 
turely, as it were, usually by lightning, and 
entirely decays away, leaving the fig standing 
like a vertical cylinder of latticework. This 
latticework is exceedingly irregular and con- 
fused, both in the size and shape of the dpen 
spaces and in the thickness and direction of the 
dividing bark. I have known boys to climb 
up to a considerable height in the interior of 
such trees. 

The Moreton Bay tree bears a fig similar to 
the domestic fig of commerce, but so small as 
to be scarcely edible by human beings. . It pro- 


| which, flattened on the side next the trunk, and | enclosed tree as to cause the sap to cease to | duces enormous quantities of the fruit, which 
| flow, and, of course, when this happens, the tree | in its season forms the staple food of many 
dies. Then follows natural decay, more or less | varieties of birds, chiefly pigeons. 


| always closely bound to it, continues to grow | 
and expand, the open spaces becoming smaller 
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things about Andy that could hardly be consid- | you, meaning to count it on the way, and if! safe, so I knew it must be somewhere in the 


ered recommendations for a position as treasurer. | 
Besides, he had rather counted on being | 
elected to that office himself. But he hesitated 
for a moment only. 

**It’s a responsible position, Andy,’’ he said. 
‘“‘The treasurer will probably handle several 
hundred dollars, first and last. But I do not 
believe that you would seek the place without 
intending to fill it worthily, and I am willing 
to trust you. Yes, I will be your bondsman.’’ 

The business of the F. M. Orcutt Company 
that autumn proved to be very successful. For 
one thing, operating expenses were small, as all 
the boys, and many of the girls, considered it 
fun to help pick and pack the apples under their 
president’s direction. The yield was consider- 
ably larger than Mr. Orcutt had estimated, and 
as the result of the efforts of many amateur 
salesmen, all the early and a good many of the 
winter apples were disposed of at retail, and at 
prices considerably in advance of those quoted 
in the market. Finally some fifty barrels of 
choice Baldwins were sold to a Mr. Gates, a 
dealer in apples, who lived in an adjoining 
town about three miles distant; but before this 
sale the stockholders had received money enough 
to amount to a dividend of about fifty per cent., 
in addition to their original outlay. 

But to Mr. Orcutt other results of the venture 
were even more gratifying than the financial 
returns. As he had expected, there had been 
no stealing from the Burke orchard, for no 
police protection could have equaled that sup- 
plied by a hundred and fifty sharp-eyed boys 
anxious to look out for their own. It also 
happened that other people whose fruit-trees 
and grape-vines had suffered in the past were 
allowed this year to harvest their own fruit in 
peace. Evidently young America had learned 
a little lesson in property rights. There was 
also in the school that better spirit that comes 
with increased self-respect. 

Apparently the most striking change was in 
the case of Andy Fraser. He seemed to have 
been transformed from a street gamin into a 
decent young citizen, with clean face, well- 
brushed clothes, and a general air of respecta- 
bility in keeping with a position as treasurer of 
a prosperous company. 

‘*Responsibility has made a man of Andy,’’ 
boasted Mr. Orcutt to himself and to others. 

But this feeling of satisfaction was destined 
to receive a rude shock. One Friday evening 
Mr. Oreutt, answering a summons at his door, 
found three of the directors of the company in 
a state of evidentagitation. ‘‘Has Andy Fraser 
been here?’’ asked Dennis Donahue, who was 
acting as spokesman for the visitors. 

‘*No,’’ answered Mr. Orcutt. ‘‘Is anything 
the matter ?’’ 

**Indeed, and I’m afraid there is,’’ said 
Dennis. ‘‘You know that Mr. Gates came 
to-night for the rest of the apples, and you being 
busy, Andy and Jim and Mike and myself— 
we went to help him. After the apples were 
loaded, Mr. Gates, knowing that Andy was the 
treasurer of the concern, paid him over the 
money —a hundred and twenty-five dollars, you 
know; and Andy gave him a receipt, as large 
as life. Then Mr. Gates drove away, and Andy 
seemed to be in a hurry to go, too. ‘What are 
you going to do with the money?’ I said. ‘It 
isn’t safe for you to be keeping it yourself till 
Monday morning.’ ‘Well, I’ll take it to my 
bondsman and let him keep it,’ he said. But 
all the while there was a queer look on his face 
that I didn’t like. ‘All right,’ I said, ‘we’ll 
go along with you.’ ‘No, you won’t,’ he said. 
‘I’ll go by myself, without any one tagging on. 
You just wait here, and I’ll be back pretty 
quick,’ he said. 

**We didn’t like that, but Andy always wants 
his own way, and he’s a bad boy to trifle with, 
so we stayed behind and waited. He didn’t 
come, and it’s been more than an hour. He’s 
skipped with the money—that’s what I’m afraid 
of, Mr. Orcutt. He ran away once before, 
and —’’ 

“Oh, never mind that,’’ interrupted Mr. 
Oreutt. ‘‘I think we’ll find that Andy is all 
right. Have you been to his house? No doubt 
you will tind him there. Perhaps I will go 
along with you.’’ 

But Andy had not been home since school, 
and his mother tearfully admitted that she knew 
nothing of his whereabouts. Indeed, she seemed 
inclined to accept the theory broadly hinted at 
by Dennis, that her son had run away with the 
money, in which case she showed a disposition 
to place the blame upon his teacher. This was 
discouraging, and after accompanying the boys 
on a further futile search, Mr. Orcutt went 
— sad at heart, to pass a rather restless 
night. 

But joy came in the morning with the arrival 
at the teacher’s door of Andy Fraser, somewhat 
bedraggled, but with a face showing satisfaction 
rather than guilt. 

“I suppose the fellows have told you that I 
ran off with the money that Mr. Gates paid for 
the apples,’ began Andy, after declining an 
invitation to enter the house. ‘‘Well, one way 
that was so, and another way it wasn’t. I’ll 
tell you the whole truth, Mr. Orcutt. . 

““Mr. Gates made a mistake and gave me ten 
dollars too much. I was pretty sure of it when 
he counted it out, but I said nothing, and after 
he went away I shook the other fellows as soon 








as I could, and started to bring the money to | the dray, gathered up the reins of the pole-team, 


| as Hendricks, president of the firm. 


there was any over to keep it myself.” 
At this point in his story Andy paused with 


the effect of his statement. 

**Well, I found the extra ten all right, and I 
was just going to slip it into my other pocket 
when something says to me, ‘Andy, you’ve 
been on the square for going on three months, 
and you’ve been proud of it. Are you going 
back on yourself now?’ ‘No, sir, I’m not! I 
says. 
there is a short cut through Warren’s woods, 
back of the town, that some of the factory 
people that live on the river road take, and I 
thought I could catch him if I ran for it. 

**I put the wad of bills, tied up with a string, 
in my pocket, and started off as fast as ever I 
could. I had got almost through the woods 
when I found that I had lost the money out of 
my pocket. I could remember feeling for it 
once after I got into the woods and finding it 


| find it I couldn’t. 
| something like a blush on his hard little face as | 
| he glanced out of the corner of his eye to note 


Mr. Gates was on his way home, but | 


path; but it was pitch-dark by that time, and 
I didn’t dare to come away, 
leaving the money there, and so the only thing 
| to do was to stay there all night. I spent part 
of the time hunting and part of the time roosting 
in a tree, but as soon as it got a little light I 
found the bills, and then I went on to Mr. 
Gates’s and paid him over his ten dollars—and 
here is the hundred and twenty-five. 

‘Mr. Gates said,’’ continued Andy, with 
evident pride, ‘‘that I was an honest fellow, 
and he wanted me to stay to breakfast. I guess 
| there’s some that would tell him different, but, 
anyway, I’m going to try to be square from 
this on. I like it better.’’ 


‘*And I am sure that you are going to succeed, 
Andy,”’ said Mr. Orcutt, as he shook hands. 

The next Monday the last dividend was de- 
clared, and the affairs of the F. M. Orcutt 
Company were wound up for that season, with 
the hope, however, that another year would 
find it doing business again. 








ORAWN BY H. BURGESS 





BOTH OF THEM MIGHT ESCAPE I 
YOUNG W 


T was a half-holiday at the quarries ; 

I the schools, the stores and shops all 

closed at noon. The whole quarry 

town had turned out to see the great granite 
shaft hauled to the station. 

To avoid the risk and cost of two loadings, 
the forty-ton stone had been derricked to the 
road at the edge of the quarry, and there, under 
a temporary shed, had been cut, polished and 
crated. It now lay blocked upon a low, power- 
ful dray, ready to be moved to the freight siding 
in the village, over a mile distant. 

The stone was the largest single block of 
granite ever quarried at the Laston ledges. It 
had been an expensive job from the start, and 
a very troublesome one. It had led to a strike, 
a riot, and almost to murder. 

There had been no man among the two hun- 
dred in the quarries capable of properly dressing 
the stone. So the company had brought in 
Gunar Gustavesen to do the work. And the 
men were angry at the intrusion of the outsider. 


The company was warned. So was Gus- | 


tavesen. But the work on the shaft went on— 
until the strike. Jonnasen, the leader of the 
men, was as sure he was right and as stubborn 


men grew ugly, there was a riot, Gustavesen’s 
furniture was burned in the street, and he him- | 
self so brutally attacked that he still lay slowly | 


mending in one of the company’s houses. | 


F HE COULD HIT. 
HITE OAK 


- THE TOUGH 


and with his foot upon the brake, gave the | 
word to start. The drivers of the forward 
spans echoed the command, and the dray rolled 
out upon the road. 

There is something inspiring in the work of 
willing horses. It is a noble enthusiasm, little 
less than inspiration, that takes possession of 
the horses themselves. The crowd along the 
road felt it and cheered, as the twelve pairs, 
pulling like one, took the great polished shaft 
to the top of the first hill. 

It was a short and gentle descent to the second 
and steepest ridge. Jonnasen put on the brake, 
and caught the weight so easily that the horses 
of the pole moved free in their traces, yet kept 
them fairly taut. 

Near the bottom of the slope he started them 
forward on the trot, loosed the brake, and sent 
the long line at a good pace to take the second 
ridge. 

It was a pretty piece of work. So beautifully 
did the immense stone mount the rise that even 





Then a silence fell. No one spoke of danger, 


but as the great, shining shaft pointed down | 
Then the | the slope, its forty tons of dead weight seemed | and a grinding crunch as the forty-ton stone 
| suddenly to have changed into active power. 


It seemed to poise at the top of the hill. It 
was a thing alive. 


The ridge was a narrow ledge of granite, 


It was a bitter victory, and Jonnasen was too hardly wide enough to stop the dray upon. 
honest a man to like it. When it was reported | Jonnasen had intended to breathe his, team | miracle, but a miracle worked by his own pres- 
to him that Havelok Gustavesen, the sixteen- | here, but by the time the dray was up, the lead | ence of mind, and the coolness, quickness and 
year-old son of the non-union man, had found | horses were already going down, and the load, | Good judgment of Jonnasen. 


some menial work in the company’s stables, | 
he made it clear to the men that the boy was | 


without a pause, began to descend. 
Jonnasen bore down on the brake, drew in 





the members of the firm in attendance cheered | 
| with the rest. 
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bore down on the brake, and drew his own team 
hard back to check the pull, when there was a 


| sharp crack, like the report of a pistol, and one 


of the steel shoes fell broken to the road. 

Instantly a dozen warning voices told him 
what he too well knew had happened. The 
big horses knew, too, and settled back to stop 
the push from behind. Jonnasen put all his 
weight into the single steel shoe that bit at the 
back wheel. A stream of sparks flew from 
the tire, and a wild, shrill scream told that 
the brake still worked. But the horses were 
sliding. 

Then the pole ran into the team ahead, the 
horses plunged, and there was confusion. 

‘*Unhook them from the pole!’’ Jonnasen 
called to the nearest driver. The man dropped 
his lines, caught the jangling traces, and tried 
to run in between the teams, but was struck by 
a hoof and rolled out of the road. 

Panie seized the whole line of frightened 
horses. Some of the drivers still held their teams 
back, but they were being dragged helplessly. 

‘*Unhook them!’’ Jonnasen shouted to the 
crowd shrinking back against the fence. Were 
he free to let his own team go, they might 
keep ahead of the load, and take the turn with 
a possible chance of rounding the edge of the 
deep quarry. 

**Unhook them !’’ he shouted again, powerless 
to quit his place and do the thing himself. But 
no one was able to move. 

Then a lithe young figure came bounding 
down from the ridge. It was young Gustavesen. 
He sprang upon the dray, ran forward, seized 
the whip in Jonnasen’s hand, and in a cool, 
deliberate voice, said: 

‘*When I get hold, let’em jump quick.’’ He 
dropped between the horses to the pole, and 
clutching the harness, got quickly out to the 
end. He was bending to catch the evener when 
a forward wheel struck a rut, and the long 
tongue snapped him viciously into the air. 

He caught the hames of the nigh horse, and 
saved himself. Hanging to the hames, he 
swung back, lay out along the tongue, and 
reached again for the evener. 

Jonnasen was watching, and as the boy laid 
his hand upon the big hook, he loosed the reins, 
the horses lunged, and the long, heavy bar was 
unhooked almost of itself. 

Like a flash the boy straightened and swung 
the lash about the horses ahead, throwing him- 
self an instant later upon the back of the horse 
he was holding. 

The loosened teams were barely dragged to 
the side as the pole-team went by on the gallop, 
with its forty-ton stone. 

Jonnasen had the horses under perfect control. 
He could guide them straight ahead. But the 
mighty stone was gathering momentum with 
every leap of the team, and powerful as they 
_were, Jonnasen began to realize that they would 
never be able to check or turn the downward 
| plunge at the curve on the edge of the quarry. 

Then he saw that young Gustavesen was 
making no attempt to fling himself from the 
galloping horse. 

‘‘Jump!’’ he shouted. 

Havelok turned. 

**IT can’t jump!’’ he called back. 
Tend your team! I’m safe here!’’ 

| The absolute confidence of the boy sent a 
strange thrill through the big Swede. It steadied 
him. 

They were near to the turn, with the horses 
running close to the inner side, and still well 
in hand. 

Jonnasen thought quickly. It was a chance 
—the only chance. One of them—both of them— 
might escape if he could hit with the long iron 
hub of the rear wheel the tough young white 
oak that stood out on the very round of the 
sharp curve. 

Jonnasen drew the horses in a little, spoke 
to them quietly, then sent the front wheel past 
the tree with'a bite at the bark, pulled the team 
| hard in, and leaped. 

There was a dull crash, a ripping of harness, 


‘Jump, quick !’’ 


**My leg! 





slued over the crushed wheel across the broken 
top of the tree. 

| Jonnasen was picked up in the road, uncon- 
scious, but not seriously hurt. ‘The escape of 
| Gustavesen was more than luck. It was a 


| As the wheel struck, the traces parted, the 
pole-chains snapped, and the horses shot ahead 


to be let alone. That is how it happened that | his horses, and looked off down the long grade free, with the boy clinging to the harness. 


young Gustavesen appeared among the men 
who were busy with the twenty-four-horse team | 
attached to the heavy dray. 

The road from the quarry to the station was 
down grade except for two steep hills, where | 
the ledges cropped out, and where every ounce | 
of the pulling power of the great team would | 
be required. At the top of the second rise the | 
downward slope stretched away for about half 
a mile with a sharp curve round the edge of 
the old quarry. The curve was guarded by 
heavy stone posts and a wooden rail. 

The possibilities of all this had been reckoned 
with, and in order to keep the forty tons of 
granite from pushing the horses before it, a pair 
of heavy steel shoes had been fitted to a brake 
that might have held a freight-train. 

Jonnasen settled himself upon the seat of 





|guide the load down. 


| to the turn about the precipitous edge of the old | 
| quarry. 

He drew a short, hard breath. No cooler | 
man than this tall Swede ever helda rein. He 
could handle horses as he could handle men. | 

But he had made a mistake, and he knew it | 
instantly. He should have stopped on the ridge, 
as he intended. He should have unhooked all | 
the horses ahead of the pole-team here. They | 
were in the way. ‘The horses at the pole could 
The others were a'| 
menace, if anything should happen. 

‘*But nothing should happen!’’ he muttered | 
to himself, and a half-smile broke over his | 
rugged face as he heard the grind of the brake | 
and saw the slack in the traces taken up. ‘The 
load was under his foot. 

Just then the lead horses broke into a trot. 
Immediately the whole line started. Jonnasen 


When he was helped down, his right leg was 
| found to be broken ; but that had happened back 
along the road, when he was snapped from the 
pole while trying to unhook the forward teams. 
And it was this that prevented his trying to 
fling himself off to the road as ‘his perilous ride 


| began. 


No harm had come to the shaft. The dray 
was a wreck, but the great stone lay unbroken, 


| and almost unscratched, among the débris. 


It was a week later, as both Gustavesens, 
father and son, were convalescing, that they 
received a letter, concluding as follows: 


Henceforth a man shall be a man here. Some 
things have been done that the men in this quarry 
are ashamed of. They believe now that every 
man has a right to work and live under the law 
according to the dictates of his own conscience. 


For the men, 
(Signed) Jonnasen. 
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THE CATHEDRAL AT SEVILLE. | 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
E ngland is not a good field for school-teachers 
looking for situations. Early this summer 
the authorities in a town advertised for two | 
teachers, and received more than eleven thousand 
applications. eA | 
N° doubt the world is small, yet few of us 
know much abvsut what is on the other side 
of it. An English paper, in paying tribute to 
Mark Twain, calls one of his books, ‘‘ Life on 
the Minneapolis.’’ 


n mottoes and similar inscriptions, appro- 

priateness is as important as sentiment. 
During Boston’s recent ‘‘Old Home Week’ a 
conspicuous part: of the decorations in one of 
the suburbs was ‘‘ Welcome,’’ displayed in large 
letters, over the door of the police station. 


t has been estimated by an American in China 

that more than eight hundred thousand lives 
have been saved during the famine by American 
contributions to the relief funds. Since these 
contributions amounted to about eight hundred 
thousand dollars, every one who gave a dollar 
can think that he was the means of saving one 
life. 


ands have been playing the ‘‘Marseillaise’’ 
in Strasburg this summer for the first time 
since Germany took possession of Alsace and 
Lorraine after the Franco-Prussian War. A 
German from Berlin, visiting Strasburg, wrote 
the other day to a home paper about the ‘‘sedi- 
tious airs,’’ but no one else seems to be seriously 
disturbed over the matter. 


- Denmark it is planned to turn the wait- 
ing-rooms in railway -stations into branch 
museums of art, by hanging on the walls repro- 
ductions of the work of Danish artists. The 
pictures are to be changed at regular intervals, 
so that there will always be something new to 
look at. Passengers will thus become familiar 
with the art of the country, and in contempla- 
ting the beautiful, may forget to be impatient 
with the ticket agent when the train is late. 








ot all the tax-dodgers, it seems, are Ameri- 

cans. The late Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon, some years before his death at the age 
of eighty-five, disentailed his estates and bur- | 
dened them with encumbrances to the amount 
of three-quarters of a million pounds sterling, | 
in order that his successor might evade the pay- | 
ment of death duties. Then, a few days later, 
he added a codicil to his will restoring the 
entail. The government has brought a suit 
against the present duke for the tax on the 
estates, on the ground that the transaction was 
not in good faith. 


* piemacr of a man sentenced to transportation 
seventy-four years ago have lately obtained 
from an English court leave to presume that he 
is dead. He was tried in 1833 for the offense 
of stealing two hams, and was sentenced to 
fourteen years’ transportation to Van Diemen’s 


Land. In 1846 he was charged with drunken- 
ness. Since then nothing has been heard from 
him. But two years ago he became entitled 


to two hundred pounds, and so it became neces- 
sary to administer his estate. As he would 
now be more than a century old, and as he dis- 
appeared from view more than sixty years ago, 
the decision that he is not living at the present 
time does not offend the probabilities. 

he four recreation buildings for workers on 

the Panama Canal are to have each a li- 
brary of six hundred volumes. ‘The books are 
to be of all kinds, and the fiction in the several 
libraries is to be different, so that it can be 
exchanged from one to the other. In choosing 
it, the experience of a chaplain in the Philip- 
pines might have been useful to the commission. 
He had collected a few score books from friends 
at home, and for fiction had selected sturdy 
books of adventure, such as his gentle heart told 
him would appeal to brave soldiers. The books 
did not seem to interest the men, and the chap- 
lain finally asked one of them about it. The 
man shuffled and blushed, and said, ‘‘Well, the 
fact is, padre, away out here I like a good, soft 
love story, something with plenty of mother 
and father and girl in it.’’ 


B hee municipal authorities of Seville have de- 
cided that the inscription on the tomb of 
Columbus in the Seville cathedral shall be 
removed. The inscription was placed there 
when what were asserted to be the ashes of 





the discoverer of America were removed from 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 





} | Havana after Spanish control over the islands 


| was lost. It reads, ‘‘When ungrateful America 
separated itself from the mother country, Seville 
took back his bones.’’ It is now thought that 
this 1s too ungracious to remain. The Duke of 
Veragua, a descendant of Columbus, agrees 
with Seville officials, and it is likely that this 
|evidence of the Spanish resentment against 
| America, arising from the war for the liberation 
| of Cuba, will soon disappear. It is not material 


| | that the authorities differ as to the identity of 


‘the ashes removed to Seville from Havana. 
The Spaniards believe that they belonged to 
Columbus, and that is enough. 


* © 


COUNTRY LIFE. 


Truly this life is precious to the root, 
And good the feel of grass beneath the foot. 


James Russell Lowell. 
* © 


STATE COOPERATION. 


he question of the rights of the states as 
: against the rights of the national govern- 

ment must always be an open one both 
in theory and in practice. But since govern- 
ment is chiefly a matter of habit, practice and 
good sense, the question of states’ rights has 
retreated more and more as a practical issue. 
The recent brief clash in North Carolina over 
the question whether the state or the United 





States Court should determine the constitution- 
ality of the state railroad rate law attracted 
attention not so much because it was practically | 
serious,—which, indeed, in its possible conse-| 
quences it was,—as because it recalled issues 
that were once bitterly contested. 

As compared with the situation half a century | 
ago, collisions of authority are less frequent | 
and codperation is more firm and harmoni- | 
ous. Much important state legislation has been | 
inspired by the enactments or by the debates 
of Congress. The states frequently invoke the 
assistance of the national government in local 
work. In the costly and urgent task of extir- 
pating gipsy- moths and brown-tail moths, 
Massachusetts has sought and received the aid 
of the national government. 

Recently the legislature of Illinois passed a 
law at the suggestion of the President and other 
officials at Washington. ‘The new naval school 
of the United States, near Chicago, had begun to 
attract saloon-keepers in quest of the patronage of 
the boys even before its completion. The lieu- 
tenant in charge of the building of the academy 
deemed it an outrage to bring boys from Ameri- 
can homes and subject them to the conditions 
that so often surround an army post. ‘The matter 
was discussed between the national and state 
authorities, with the result that the legislature 
made it illegal in Illinois to vend or give away 
liquors within one and one-eighth miles of a 
military post or naval school of the United 
States. 

So long as the wise thing is done, it matters 


| little by what instrument of government it is 
| accomplished. 


* ¢ 


FRATERNITIES AND SORORITIES. 


t is only within comparatively recent years 
that the opposition to college, and especially 
to high-school, fraternities, sororities and 

secret societies has manifested any strength or 
coherence ; but now it has reached a stage where 
it is almost national in its extent. 

During legislative sessions of the past winter 
at least half a dozen states passed laws prohib- 
iting such organizations in public schools, and 
in several other states there have been court 
decisions upholding the right of school com- 
mittees to regulate them, by excluding the 
members from school and class honors and from 
school athletics. 

The charges against the fraternities and soror- 
ities are old enough to be well established. 
Snobbishness, inattention to school work, ex- 
travagance, and the fostering of a spirit which 
gives allegiance to a clique rather than to school 
or class, are among them; and there are signs 
that in the minds of men who have carefully 
studied the matter not merely the societies in 
the schools, but those in the colleges, are in dis- 
favor. 

The feeling does not extend to all the colleges, 
by any means, for conditions vary greatly. 
Some societies are almost if not wholly free 
from the charges which lie against others, and 
have grown to fill a useful and wholesome 
place. But for secret societies in high schools 
it is hardly possible to find any good excuse. 

It is curious, since school committees find so 
much difficulty in suppressing these societies, 
that parents have exerted so little influence in 
opposition to them. The root of the matter lies 
in the home, not in the school-committee room ; 
and -when the fathers and mothers take the in- 
terest in the matter which they should take, 
appeals to state courts will not be necessary. 


* 


NO LONGER “ WITHOUT A COUNTRY.” 


t would be little remarkable if the children of 
some of the immigrants entering New York 
harbor, notably those sad-eyed little ones 

escaping from the terrors of eastern Europe, 
should feel themselves, through no fault of their 





own, in the position of that misguided man 


whose repudiation of his country and subsequent 
miseries have been imagined and immortalized 
by Edward Everett Hale. 

But when these bewildered boys and girls 
‘*without a country’’ leave Ellis Island behind 
them, and enter the great educational palaces 
maintained by the metropolis, what a change 
must begin in the childish consciousness! How 
like ‘ta dream come true’’ must it seem to them 
when they find themselves in the wise, patient 
and friendly hands of the teachers employed by 
the city to transform the polyglot throngs con- 
signed to its care into little sons and daughters 
of the Great Republic! 

Think of a class composed of children of 
twenty-two different nationalities, which has 
learned in six months’ time to read English! 
For not only by their genuine affection for the 
flag of their new country, but by the remarkable 
progress made in many instances, do these chil- 
dren—whom one hesitates longer to call ‘‘for- 
eigners’’—show their appreciation of the great- 
est gift of the republic to all her children, 
adopted and native—the gift of a free education. 

Especially interesting is the fact that Doctor 
Hale’s ‘‘The Man Without a Country’’ is quite 
generally used as a text-book on patriotism in 
the schools where the children of the immigrants 


flock. The story of wretched Philip Nolan | 


isa means greatly valued in impressing upon 
the consciousness of the child that every Ameri- 
can owes an almost incalculable debt to his 
country—‘‘ Land of the pilgrim’s pride.’’ 


* ©¢ 


MIGHT BE WORSE. 


Perhaps we’d go crazy if we had to bear 
The trouble that lies ’neath the other man’s hat. 


Spare Moments. Elliot Walker. 
* © 


TRAVELLING LIGHT. 


he experienced woman traveller does not 

burden herself with needless belongings ; 

yet her satchel is always surprising her 
less provident companion by containing some 
unexpected comfort. One tiny whisk-broom 
may take the place of three heavy, mounted 
brushes, and an air-pillow, produced at the right 
moment, may secure a nap for a tired child or 
relief for an aching head. 

A woman can get along for a week without 
an elaborate silk waist, but a dry pair of shoes 
may be a positive necessity. One additional 
undervest is more protection against a change 
of weather than two heavy wraps, and thereby 
the wise woman learns that bulk and comfort 
are not synonymous. A tiny volume of verse 
or history: is a better travelling companion than 
six trashy novels, and takes less room. 


*“*You never seem to have any luggage, but | 


you can always provide a bottle of cologne, or a 
bit of court-plaster, a fresh collar and a pair 
of rubbers !’’ was the tribute paid by a man to 
a woman, after a month of travel amidst the 
hardships of the Western plains. 

‘*That’s because I’ve studied the distinction 
between luxuries and comforts,’’ she replied. 

The rule applies to brains as well as bags, 
and to character as well as trunks—‘‘ Travel 
light!’ She is a good traveller through this 
life who learns early to discard her prejudices, 
and even many of her opinions, for the sake of 
having a light load. Six opinions may well 
give place to one genuine belief. A general 
preference for refined manners and a mild satis- 
faction in conventional observance may be left 
behind in favor of one vigorous, wholesome 
conviction of neighborliness as indispensable 
luggage. 

Above all, let us not forget to take as a part of 
our personal equipment a big packet of unself- 


ishness, a warm wrap of good temper, and a | 


bundle of the fresh, aromatic herbs of patience 
and contentment and humor. 


* 


LONG TRIALS. 


ince the beginning of this year two famous 
S trials—famous both for the character of 

the crimes and for the length of the 
proceedings—have been held in this country. 
They were both trials for murder. In the first 
case there was no denial of the fact that the 
accused man killed his victim and intended to 
do so; yet the trial lasted from January 23d 
until April 12th, and then ended in a disagree- 
ment of the jury. 

In the other case the trial began on May 9th, 
and ended July 28th in the acquittal of the 
accused person. Both cases were remarkable 
for the circumstances of the killing, for the 
great difficulty in obtaining a jury, and for the 
highly sensational character of the evidence. 

In the popular mind these trials seem to have 
been drawn out to unnecessary length, but there 
have been many other cases that occupied so 
much more time—two in England, for example 
—that the recent ones in this country are short 
by comparison. 

The trial of Warren Hastings before the 
British House of Lords lasted seven years and 
three months, and ended in his acquittal. But 
the time actually occupied by the trial was only 
one hundred and forty-five days—so that if the 
trial had been continuous, on every day except 
Sunday, it would have taken less than six 
months. 

The two trials of the Tichborne case stand 
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out in the annals of English court procedure, 
and there has been no case in America to com- 
pare with them. A man who afterward was 
proved to be Arthur Orton claimed in 1867 to 
be Sir Roger Tichborne, heir to a large estate, 
who was supposed to have been lost at sea in 
1854. His claim came before the chancery court 
in 1871, and a trial took place which lasted 
almost ten months. The claimant lost his suit. 

On the day after the case ended, Orton was 
arrested on a charge of perjury. His trial began 
on April 23, 1872, and ended on February 28, 
1874. The jury brought him in guilty, and he 
was sentenced to fourteen years’ penal servi- 
tude. The judge’s summing up in the case 
occupied a full month. It was the longest case 
in English court records, and the whole affair 
illustrates the strictness with which property 
rights are maintained in Great Britain. 





* ¢ 


THE LAURELS IN SPORT. 


long and serious indictment of British 
A youth, and especially the youth of the 

upper classes, has been framed by two 
correspondents of the London Telegraph, and 
by the editor himself. The charge is ‘‘slack- 
ness,’* a term which is intended to signify a 
| general nervelessness, want of tone, and lack of 
| energy and ambition. 

’ The astonishing decline in British supremacy 
in sports is the occasion of the charge, and a 
glance at the list of present ‘‘championships’’ 
will show that it has some foundation. 

At Henley the Belgian crew for the second 
time took the grand prize in rowing. The scull- 
ing championship belongs now to Australia, 
and so, too, does the highest honor in singles at 
lawn-tennis. In court-tennis a young American 
has just defeated the best English amateur 
player. A Frenchman has won the golf cham- 
pionship from the British defender; football- 
teams from South Africa and New Zealand 
have carried everything before them, including 
the ball. A South African cricket-team has 
disposed of some of the best of the English 
country teams. Miss Sutton of California has 
won the lawn-tennis singles for women, and, 
with another American, Mr. Beals Wright, has 
helped to win the mixed doubles. The Germans 
and the Americans have beaten the English at 
yachting; the swimming ‘‘championships’’ are 
in the United States and Australia, pole-vault- 
ing in Sweden, rifle-shooting in Canada. 

This is, indeed, a sorry record for the nation 
which, with justice, has assumed to be the 
leader in all outdoor sports. 

The trouble may be ‘‘slackness,’’ as the cor- 
respondents of the Telegraph believe, but very 
likely it should be taken into account that the 
| vim exhibited and the preparation made by him 
who wishes to win a title are greater than are 
| aounlly put forth by him who merely has to 
defend it. 

Next year the Olympic games are to be held 
in London. — It will be interesting to see whether 
England regains some of her lost championships. 
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oe ithstood 2200 Volts. Workman’s Pick 
Melted, but Former Returned to Work.” 
That, in big letters, was the head-line in a news- 
paper that comes to The Companion office. An- 
other line, over a picture, in the same paper, 
omitting the name of the city, was: “——Editor and 
Merchant Whose Lives Are Sought and Latter’s 
Handsome Home.” Few, probably, of the readers 
of The Companion are in the business of manufac- 
turing head-lines for newspapers, and therefore it 
may not be particularly useful to other readers to 
know that the old rule and the good rule is that 
| only the nouns and adjectives ina head-line should 
| begin with a capital letter. But it may be well for 
them to know that the use of “former” and “latter” 
in the head-lines quoted is bad usage. Although 
not absolutely incorrect, the use of either word 
as a substantive compels the reader to think which 
person or thing is the former, and which the latter. 
The use of either word without “the” is positively 
incorrect. In the head-line at the beginning of 
| this paragraph the use is grotesque, for the only 
| two substantives of which one is the former and 
| the other the latter, are “‘volts” and “picks.” Per- 
| haps the volts did return to work, but that was 
| not what the head-line manufacturer intended to 
suggest. 
| ew York has for years been one of the few 
large states in which persons could marry 
| without first securing a license. The legislature 
has lately passed a law, to go into effect on Janu- 
| ary 1st, making it a misdemeanor for any author- 
| ized person to solemnize a marriage unless the 
| parties to it have first obtained a license from the 
proper officers. As the license makes a secret 
| marriage difficult, if not impossible, it is in the 
| interest of public order and decency, and is there- 
fore commendable. 


| 








C= Peary has started on another ex- 
pedition in search of the north pole, and 
within a few days of his departure an English 
| expedition set out from London to explore the 
| antaretie regions. It is supposed that the north 
pole is covered with water and ice, but it is almost 
certain that the region round the south pole is 
dry land, so far as glacier-covered mountains can 
be called dry. a 

legal reform of much merit has come into ex- 

istence with the signing, by Governor Hughes, 
of the act regulating the issuance of “certificates 
of reasonable doubt” in New York State. The 
writ which serves to keep a convicted person out 
of jail pending the decision of his appeal to a 
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higher court has been greatly abused, although it is | due time a letter of thanks reached the church. | 


necessary and salutary when used as it should be. 
It has frequently been issued in ex parte proceed- 
ings, without notice to the district attorney, and 
by judges living hundreds of miles away from the 
locality of the crime and the trial. The new law 
provides that application for this writ shall be 


made only to the trial judge or to a justice of the | 
Supreme Court, at a special term, in the district | 


where the trial was held. 
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‘“‘SEARCH THE SCRIPTURES.” 


illian felt a glow of pride and pleasure in her 

success at the guessing-game in which some 

of the elderly guests in the summer hotel had 
invited her to join. 

“We can’t expect to match our wits with a girl 
just out of high school,” said one of the party, with 
a kind smile at Lillian. “‘We might have known 
that she would recognize Boswell as the English- 
man whose claim to fame rested upon a biog- 
raphy.” 

“And she knew it was Pepys who chronicled 
small beer and great historical events in the same 
cryptic pages,” added a gray-haired gentleman. 
“But if you will leave the room again, Miss Lillian, 
we’ll try to find a character that won’t be so easy 
for you.” 

When Lillian was recalled she was told that the 
person she was to guess was a leader, a lawmaker 


and a magician, and celebrated for his meekness. | 


After a few moments’ thought, she owned herself 
mystified. 

“He had stone tables,” a lady suggested. 

“Was it Hadrian?” Lillian asked. ‘‘He had lots 
of marble furniture.” 

“Ours is an Old Testament character,” remarked 
the gray-haired gentleman, smiling, “and he passed 
forty days on a mount.” 

Even this hint did not enlighten Lillian. 
have to give up,” she said. 

“Moses,” merrily chorused all the players. 

“Moses?” repeated Lillian. “Why, did Moses 
preach the Sermon on the Mount?” The merri- 
ment died out of most of the elderly faces, and 
was replaced by a grave expression that made | 
Lillian uncomfortable. “Have I said something | 
wrong?” she whispered to Mrs. Dorsey, her chap- 
eron. 

“I think, dear, we are all pained to find you | 
don’t know who preached the Sermon on the 
Mount,” was the gentle reply. 

A few minutes later Lillian answered a tap at 
the door of her own room, and Mrs. Dorsey en- | 
tered. 

“I thought when I missed you that maybe you 
were here alone,” she said, and then noticing | 
Lillian’s tear-stained face, ‘Why, my child, you 
mustn’t be unhappy.” 

“TI can’t help it. I know every one in the parlor 
was shocked at my ignorance about the Bible.” 

“Perhaps your ignorance is not altogether your 
fault. 
my early days it was considered an important 
part of education, and I think the present almost 
total neglect of it in the home and school is a sad 
mistake. Children who are not brought up on the 
Scriptures as I was don’t know what they are 
missing. Aside from the great religious and 


ethical value of a knowledge of it, a familiarity | 


with the Bible is necessary for a good under- 
standing of literature. Do you know why Mrs. 


Wharton named her novel ‘The House of Mirth’ ?” | 


“No,” answered Lillian. 

“Then search the book of Ecclesiastes. 
know why Mrs. Deland called a story 
Waters’ ?” 

“No; I read it, and I couldn’t see any sense to 
the title.” 

“That was because you hadn’t read ‘Solomon’s 
Song.’ These two names happen to occur to me 
now, and as you become acquainted with the 
Bible, you will see what fulness and richness it 
has given to nearly all our literature.” 

“Well, Lintend to become acquainted with it,” 
said Lillian. And she wrote home that night and 
asked her father to send her her mother’s Bible. 


Do you 
‘Many 
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ELEANOR WAYLAND’S CONTRIBUTION. 


Lawes the ladies in the vestry parlor, engaged 
in packing the box for the family of the Rev. 
Joseph Gordon, who, in a far-away Western field, 
performed the duties of missionary, teacher, 


lawyer and patriot for the salary of five hundred | 


dollars a year, there appeared a sudden vision. 
The vision was in the most stylish of new spring 
fashions, from the top of her exceedingly expensive 
hat to the tips of her handsome shoes. Beneath 
the hat her eyes were half-apologetic and half- 
daring. 

“T’ve brought my contribution,” she said, putting 
a package down before Mrs. Henry Thorpe. “I 
didn’t ask you this time what was needed because 
—well, because I struck. It came to me suddenly 


how, if I were a missionary’s wife, I should loathe | 


the sight of cotton cloth and second-hand clothes,— 


yes, and new ones, too, when they’re all so dread- | 


fully sensible and bought to last,—and how I'd 
long with all my soul for something frivolous. 
Of course,” with a sudden dimple, “I’m not claim- 
ing that I know anything about how missionaries’ 
wives really feel. 
fully good, and don’t hanker at all after worldly 
vanities; but still, I don’t believe it will hurt. 
I’m going now, so that you can disapprove of me. 
Good-by!” 

In dead silence Mrs. Henry Thorpe opened the | 
package. It contained a two-pound box of the 
best bonbons, three of the latest novels, and a bit | 
of green pottery. The ladies looked at each other | 
in dismay. 

“It seems wicked,” 
honest distress. 

“Novels — when the missionary must so need 
new books!’’ Mrs. Harper lamented. 

“I can stand the books better than the vase,” | 
Miss Ambrose declared. 

“Well,” Mrs. Thorpe said, with a sigh, “I sup- | 
pose they’ll have to go. 

So the things—Eleanor Wayland’s idle, useless 
things—were packed and sent in the box, and in 


Mrs. Henry Thorpe said, in | 


| 
“Tl | 


The Bible isn’t taught as it used to be. In| 


I suppose they are all dread- | 


But I must say it hurts.’ | 


Mrs. Thorpe read it aloud in the missionary 
meeting. At the close came a peculiar paragraph. 


“And now, dear friends, ’'m going to make a | 


confession. I suppose you'll think me terribly 
| frivolous and unfit for a missionary’s wife, but 
there were three things that I just cried over—the 
eandy, the new stories, and that lovely, lovely 
vase. 

“I don’t believe you can imagine how starved 
one gets out here for something that isn’t desper- 
ately earnest. I haven’t seen a bonbon since I 

| was married, two years ago, and, oh, how hungry 
| I’ve got for a new book once in a while! And the 
| vase—well, I sha’n’t care if we do have nothing 
but potatoes for breakfast if I have that vase full 
of flowers on the table. Thank you all a thousand 
times; 


human, after all.” 

A girl in the back of the church slipped out 
softly. 

“Oh, I’m soglad!”’ she said to the November sky. 
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TOM TIGER. 


recent uprising of the Seminole Indians in 

Florida was caused by opposition to the pro- 
posed removal of the bones of Chief Tom Tiger 
for the purpose of placing them with other relics 
in the Smithsonian Institution at Washington. | 
Such rebellion indicates the reverence the Semi- 
nole bestows on the remains of the chiefs, for the 
tribe is too well ordered and loyal, in general, to 
rise on slight provocation. Mr. Charles Coe, in | 
“Red Patriots,” gives a description of Tom Tiger. 


The Seminoles have no regularly constituted 
chiefs, as formerly, but in each settlement promi- | 

| ag individuals are respected as leading authori- 
ties. 

Such a chief was Tom Tiger of the Cow Creek | 
Seminoles. He was an Indian who attracted atten- 
| tion wherever he went, of magnificent physique, | 

over six feet tall, and weighing two hundred and 
jawei | pounds, his face ving every evidence of 
intelligence and force of character. He always | 
wore a large turban of a neatly folded bright 
shawl, ornamented with plumes of white and blue 
heron. As a citizen he was independent, honest 
| and patriotic. 

During the late war with Spain a white friend of 
Tom’s asked permission of the Governor of Florida | 
| to raise a company of Seminoles, many of them | 

| having ey po a desire to fight. 
| “Me announced Tom Tiger. 
| | 893 little "Tiger go.” 

Little Tiger was Tom’s fourteen-year-old son. 

iw hen told that Tallahaskee was too old to fight, 
he resented the insinuation. 
| “No, no,” he said. “Tallahaskee shoot good!” 
| The governor’s consent could not be obtained, 


“Tallahaskee 





| to their country. 
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THE FIRST BOY JOURNALIST. 


| 


but thank especially the dear friend who | 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- | 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adv. 

pans eae 
For Loss of Appetite 
There is Nothing Better Than 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 

It nourishes, strengthens and imparts new life and 

vigor. An excellent general tonic. [Adr. 


nie e _ 
FROM THE HOUR OF BIRTH 
Mothers Should Use Cuticura Soap, the 
World’s Favorite for Baby’s Skin, 
Scalp, Hair and Hands. 

Mothers are assured of the absolute purity and 
efficacy of Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment, the 
great Skin Cure, and purest of emollients, in the pres- 
ervation and purification of the skin, scalp, hair and 
hands of infants and children. For baby humors, 


| eezemas, rashes, itchings and chafings, as a mother’s 


} 


remembered that missionaries’ wives are terribly | 
| selves, as well as for all the purposes of the toilet, 


| 


| alogue of information. 


| 


however, and the Seminoles lost their opportunity | 
to prove ‘their prowess in battle and their loyalty | 


| 
| 
| 


hen the library of Ex-Governor Pennypacker | 


of Pennsylvania was sold recently, there 


turned up among other odd volumes a complete | 


file of the first magazine edited by a boy. It was 
bought by Mr. Beck, formerly assistant attorney- 
general of the United States. 


This unique volume was entitled, “The Juvenile 
Port-Folio and Literary Micellany.” It was named 
for one of the earliest of American magazines. 
Its editor was Thomas G. Condie. 
father was the publisher for one year of a monthly 
magazine for adults, and was elgaged for many 
zoers in the general publishing busiviess in Phila- 

delphia. His son, who was born in 1797, had a 
natural fondness for the business, and in 1812, 
when he was fifteen years old, founded his own 
monthly. 
| The “Juvenile Port-Folio” consisted each issue 

of four pages, a little larger than eight by five 
inches, and with two columns to the page. The 
editor made a house-to-house canvass for sub- 
scribers, and a list of more than six hundred of 
them is printed in the bound file. 

The magazine had a life of a little more than 
four years, until young Condie graduated from the 
University of Pennsylvania and began the study 
of law. 

Although Condie has often been referred to as 
the founder of juvenile journalism, this is the first 
time evidence has been found to support that 
title, as the other files of his paper have disap- 
| peared. 
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WITHOUT THE SINEWS OF WAR. 


M: Bodfish is quite sure that woman’s certificate 
of capacity should not include the right to 
cast a vote. 
| her sex is amply qualified to invade the councils, 
and share, if not actually control, the action of 
men. 


“T won’t say that we are fitted for every kind of 

position,” she modestly conceded, in a recent 
didounsion, “I’m sure J would never undertake 
to build _ = and things like that. I should 
simply get dizzy and tumble in or fall off. But 
there are lots and lots of real jobs that I would 
undertake. There’s street-cleaning. That’s one 
thing a woman could boss to ly jon.’ 

“Yes,” Mr. Bodfish observed, indulgently. 
would you go to work to clean up if you were 
street commissioner?” 

“How?” repeated his wife. “Why, with brooms 
|} and hoes and shovels and things instead —’ she 
y~used—“instead of just an appropriation!” she 
inished, triumphantly. 
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A SCHOLARLY WIT. 


Young Condie’s | 


Mrs. Bodfish is equally certain that | 


“How 


he quick mind of the late Doctor Haig-Brown, | 
master of the famous Charterhouse School in | 


London, was ever ready, according to the London | 


| Telegraph, to seize upon an absurdity and give it 
| a witty turn. 
A fond pegent once wrote, asking him to “inter” 
her son at Charterhouse. 
“Dear Madam,” he wrote back. “T shall be most 
| happy to undertake your son. 
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A SIGN OF THE TIMES. 


| aA method of reckoning time has grown out | 
of a fad of the day. An instance is given in | 


| the Milwaukee Sentinel. 


| “How long do you intend to remain away on your 
next vacation?” asked one busy person of “another. 
“Oh, about twelve souvenir post-cards,” was the 
comprehensive answer. 


|} ata time but no one can go without sleep. 


dose of soda for relief. 


drinking Postum in its place and says he has not 


just like this but it’s easily proved. 





remedy for annoying irritations, and for the many 
sanative, antiseptic uses which readily suggest them- 


bath and nursery, Cuticura Soap and Ointment are 
priceless. [Ade. 


LEARN TO BE A WATCHMAKER. 


We teach Watchwork, Jewelry, Engraving, Clock- 
. Tuition reasonab: é. .. bard and room 
near the Institute at moderate ra end for 
MRADLEY “SOL bY TEC HNIC 
Address Horological. 








INSTITUTE, Peoria, Il. 





and Hay-Fever. The Hayes 
method of treatment is suc- 
cessful because Individual, 
Personal, Skilful, Experienced. hKeference anywhere. 
Write for book 87. DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


STAMP 100 ‘ different, Venezuela, Uru- 
gua ay Paraguay, pore caees.) Oc 

ey co. Cu whist Tapp ines. ete.,& Album, 
fixed, 20c. 1000 hinges, 5c. 

Agents Vv WA & per cent. New List Free 


C.A.8tegman, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave.,St. Louis, Mo. 


YOUNG MEN 


LEARN TELEGRAPH Y in from 4 to 5 months. 
Situations Guaranteed. We have contracts to 
furnish several big railroads with operators. One 
refunds tuition to our graduates who enter its service. 
| Oldest, largest and best school. Railroad wire for | 
| actual business practice. Can earn board if desired. 

lUustrated Booklet Free. Write To-day. 


Valentine's School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. Est. 35 Years. 


your sewing mé achine 
with ‘ ‘3-in-One”’; then 
just watch it run! 
This wonderful, 
labor-saving oil 


makes machine sew- 
ing delightfully easy. prevents rust, 
cleans out dirt and ln keeps all parts | 
~ perfect order. Trial bottle sent FREE 
by c. W. COLE COMPANY, 43 Broadway, 7 | 
New York City. Make a note of this, so ! 
you won’t forget to write for it. 




















WHAT’S THE USE? 
TO POUR IN COFFEE WHEN IT ACTS AS A 
VICIOUS ENEMY. 
Fasters have gone without food for many days 
“For 
a long time I have not been sleeping well often 
lying awake for two or three hours during the 
night but now I sleep sound every night and wake 
up refreshed and vigorous,” says a California 
woman. 
“Do you know why? 


It’s because I used to 


drink coffee but I finally cut it out and began using 


Postum. Twice since then I have drank coffee 
and both times I passed a sleepless night, and so 
I am doubly convinced coffee caused the trouble 
and Postum removed it, 

“My brother was in the habit of drinking coffee 
three times a day. He was troubled with sour 
stomach and I would often notice him getting 
soda from the can to relieve the distress in his 
stomach; lately hardly a day passed without a | 


“Finally he tried a cup of Postum and liked it so 
well he gave up coffee and since then has been 


once been troubled with sour stomach.” 

Even after this lady’s experience with coffee 
her brother did not suspect for a time that coffee 
was causing his sour stomach, but easily proved it. 

Coffee is not suspected in thousands of cases 
A ten days’ 
trial works wonders. “There’s a Reason.” 

Read the famous little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville, "in | packages. 





MADE TO MEASURE ONLY. 


We do not carry a stock made up and when your 
order is received pick one gee about your size 
and send it. All our 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS | 


are woven on hand looms 
strictly to measure and a care- | 
ful record kept of evesy meas- 
urement. Send for book 
about Varicose Veins, meas- 
uring directions and prices. 


Curtis & Spindel! Co., Elastic 


Weavers. 40 Market St.. Lynn. Mass. 


(0 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


We ship on approval, without a cent 
d a, y keen »xrepaid. DON’T | 
o iti you are not satistied 
= + #| the bicycle i. lays. 
a bicycle or a pair | 
DO NOT BUY of tires from « anyone | 
at any price until you receive our latest | 
art catalogs illustrating every kind of | 
bicycle, and have learned our unAeard-c/ 
prices and marvelous new offers. 
is all it will cost you to | 
| write a postal and every- | 
thing will besent you free post- paid by | 
return mail. You will get much valuable in- | 
formation. Do not wait, write it now. | 
ES, Coaster-Brakes, Built | 
up-Wheels and all sundries at Aal/ usual price 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. S-5I, CHICAGO. 
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BORATED 
TALCUM 


| 





Removes all odor of perspiration. De 
fightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
‘on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. N.J. 
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NEW 


Fall Styles 


Now Ready. 


F YOU WANT TO BE 

STYLISHLY ATTIRED, 
HAVE YOUR GARMENTS 
MADE IN NEW YORK. 


New York is the acknowledged fashion 
center, and its women are the best dressed 
in the world. 

Our Suits, Skirts, Jackets and Rain 
Coats are made-to-order in the latest New 
York styles, and from the newest mate 
rials, at surprisingly low prices. 

The Fall and Winter fashions are hand- 
somely illustrated and described in our 
new and elaborate Catalogue, which we 
send FREE on request to any part of the 


| United States. 


We Guarantee to Refund Your 
Money if We Fail to Fit You. 


The directions given in our Catalogue 
for taking measurements are very simple, 
and can be followed by any one in your 
own home. 

Our system of Fitting by Mail saves 
you the trouble of shopping and the usual 
dressmaking annoyances. 





| Our Catalogue illustrates and describes the fol- 
lowing garments, which we make to order: 


Visiting Dresses . $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-Made Suits. $7.50 to $25 
‘Separate Skirts . $3.50 to $15 
‘Rain Coats . . . $8.75 to $18 


Also a full line of the following 
ready-made goods: 

Sweaters, Underwear, 
Dressing Sacques, Children’s Dresses, 
Furs, Ladies’ Coats, Misses’ Coats, 
Children’s Coats, Handkerchiefs. 


We pay transportation charges to any 
part of the U. S 


Write to-day for our new Fall and Winter 


| Catalogue, sent free to any part of the 
| United 


States. If you desire Samples 


|of Materials which are used in our made- 


to-measure garments, be sure to mention 


| the colors you prefer. 


National Cloak and Suit Co., 
219 West 24th St., New York. 

The Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World, 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 





























here is tempest in the offing where the north 
winds rage and roar, 
And the storm-king’s winter madness scatters 

snow-wreaths on the shore ; 

And the nestling, hill-bound village wraps its chil- 
dren in its arms; 

It has known the ocean sorrow, it has borne the 
sea’s alarms. ; 

There are sons who may be tossing near some 
distant reef to-night, ‘ 

There are fathers steering homeward watching 

"for the headland light. 

In their beds the women shudder, and the men 
move restlessly, F 

And they murmur through their dreaming, “God 
be good to those at sea!”’ 

See the dawn creep through the windows, surely 
calm will come with day, 

But the bitter gale is raging and the sky is wrapped 
in gray. 

Hark! a ound above the 
through the breakers’ roar, 

And the sleepers start to waking, they have heard 
that sound before! 

There are brave and stalwart seamen in that 
village by the sea, 

Men with rough and toil-scarred faces, but old 
ocean’s energy. 

“Man the life-boat! 

© without our chief, ; 

Save the men that need our succor, dying there on 

yonder reef!” 


tempest, booming 


Where is Harro? We must 


Sixteen brawny arms and ready launch the life- | 


boat on the tide 


Through the biting sleet and breakers reach the | 


fated vessel’s side, : 
Mid the wild waves’ mighty tossing they are lifted 
one by one, 


Twenty numbed, despairing seamen, till the rescue | 


work is done. 

There is one poor freezing creature lashed high 
on a bending mast, 

But the boat is full to sinking, and the storm is 
rising fast. 


Swift the life-boat’s bow is pointed with the dis- | 


tant shore for goal. 

“He must stay,” the boatswain muttered. “Father 
God be with his soul!” 

Through the icy spray and billows with the sleet- 
stones driving fast 

With a wild triumphant shouting they have reached 
the shore at last. 

“Good! My gallant men!” cries Harro. “All are 
here whom death had claimed? 

By your swift and ready rescue you may know 
your leader shamed.” 

“One was left,” says Jan, the boatswain. “He 
was frozen to the mast. 

It was his poor life or ours,” and his voice died on 
the blast. 

“We must save this man!” cries Harro. “Who 
will brave the storm with me?” 

But no voice returns him answer, for their looks 
are on the sea. 

“Harro, son,” a woman falters, “by a mother’s 
love and tears 


Stay, nor leave me lone and sorrowing to go mourn- 


ing all my years. 


I have given home and husband to the wild, re-| 


morseless 8 
And I doubt not 

lost Uwe. 
Only you are left to comfort; if you venture forth 


ea, 
it has taken our long-looked-for, 


You ~—_ nd a corpse out yonder, and I lose my 
only stay. 

For your mother’s sake, my Harro!” But he an- 
swers quick and bold 

“Can I see a fellow being die in terror and in cold? 

And our lives are in God’s keeping; it may be 
some mother’s prayer 

For the life of yon poor creature wearies an 
Almighty ear.” 

Swift is launched the sturdy life-boat, and four 
eager, fearless men 

With their leader brave the perils of the rescue 
once again. 

From the shore the anxious watchers see the life- 
boat dip and rise 

And they gasp when it is hidden a brief instant 
from their eyes. 


“Itis gone! No! There! I see it! Ah! they near 


the = at last! 

And the mother stills her anguish though the tears 
are falling fast. 

They have neared the fated vessel, they have cut 
away the strands, 

And the poor, half-frozen creature falls to Harro’s 
tender hands. 

In the boat one lies unconscious, 
bends above 

Till his straining, anxious fellows marvel at the 
man they love. 

He nor speaks nor moves nor hears them as they 
call his name aloud 

Till the shore is quickly nearing and he sees the 
waiting crowd ; 

Then he stands and shouts exultant, with his fair 
curls be tak | free, 

“Tell my mother that we’ve saved him, that we’ve 
saved the lost Uwe!” 

And the great waves roll and thunder on the 
Schleswig’s rocky shore, 

And a brave ship’s sodden timbers lie along the 
ocean floor ; 

But wherever hearts are saddened by the sorrows 


and the other 


of the sea 
Lives the tale of Harro’s courage and the rescue 
of Uwe 


ON THE MOUNTAIN TOP. 


ver the moun- 
tains and 
through the 


streams rode the 
itinerant preacher, 
and behind him, on 
the horse, rode his 
little boy. Ona 
long climb the father dismounted, and on the 
steep quarter-mile before the top the boy, too, 
trudged beside his father and the horse. On 
the top of the hill they paused for rest before 
remounting for the long ridge ride. 

The view from the top was inspiring. Be- 
hind lay the foot-hills that receded into the 
blue-grass region, and ahead rose range after 
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range of the Cumberland hills,—the Log Moun- | 


tains, the Pine Mountains, the Blue Ridge,— 
and beyond Kentucky the hills of Tennessee, 
too far to be discerned through the haze, but 
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| surely there, beyond the last dim and crooked 


line that lifted itself, half -hill, half - cloud, 
| against the autumn sky. 

| ‘The lad found a chestnut-tree, and was busy 
| at its root. But the father looked this way and 
|that way, with ever-increasing elevation of 
spirit; and when the lad returned from his 
search for nuts, the father was on his knees 
and praying aloud. 

No one heard that prayer save God and the 
boy, and the boy did not tell of it until years 
afterward, and then could recall no word. But 

| the spirit of the prayer became to him a life 
inspiration. 

First of all, it was a prayer of rejoicing in 
the glory which God had displayed on earth— 
a glory filling the world with changing beauty, 
| with the progress of the’ seasons; and even 
now, with the coming of winter, painting the 
forest with the splendor of God’s love of beau- 
tiful things. 

| And then it was a prayer for the homes in 
| sight from the mountain top—for those lying 
in plain view in the valleys near at hand, and 
those more distant, discerned by the little clear- 
ings or the ascending smoke of their hearth- 
stones. 


He prayed for the men and women in those | 


homes, burdened with cares, and earning a 
scanty living from their hillside farms; for the 
boys and girls, many of them growing up with- 


| out education ; for the future of that hidden but | 


hopeful region, into which he had come that 
he might give his life in service for these people. 

The father lived till his head was white, 
then died, honored and beloved, having wrought 
mightily for the people of the Southern high- 
lands. 

The son made his way into the world, and 
| won success as an inventor, but year by year 
he goes back again into the hills, where his 
father wrought, to stand beside his father’s 
| grave, and to perform an annual gift of love for 
| the people of that region through an institution 
| which is answering the father’s prayer. 

If ever in the passing years the problems 
have brought to him discouragements, or the 
world’s temptations of wealth and power have 
inclined him to forget, the vision of that moun- 
tain tep has returned to him, and he has seen 
again, and for the thousandth time, the kneeling 
figure of his father, and has heard again his 


prayer for all the homes in sight, and the boys | 
and girls within them; and his heart has found | 


|a new baptism for service in the spirit of his 
| father’s prayer. 
| ¢ ¢ 

PAYING HIM BACK. 
O* of the institutions of a small mining 


township in the Colorado mountains, un- 

noted and unknown, is a barber shop kept 
by aman who is notorious as a humorist and joker. 
| The shop is a popular lounging-place, where the 
| proprietor’s latest joke is always hailed with 
shouts of laughter. A frequent butt had been a 
big, red-bearded Canadian, known as “Trapper 


Joe,” who earns a living by selling firewood cut by | 


| himself in the near-by woods. In prosperous 
| times Joe owns a string of three burros led by a 


“skewbald” mule, but being an unlucky, left- | 


handed kind of person, he is usually accompanied 
only by his faithful mule. 


| One day he halted before the barber shop with 
| a load of wood, and a little crowd of loafers drifted 
| together to witness the dicker. A pair of gold 

spectacles was the sole mark of distinction that 
| graced the person of one of this sun-burned 


| gathering. 
| The barber’s pee and jokes played round 
| Trapper Joe, and when at last the barber cried, 
hee x give you fifty cents for all the wood on the 
| mule!’ he accepted the offer with the relieved air 
of one who finds shelter from a storm, and hastily 
began to unload. 
Stick by stick it was passed under the steps, 
and Joe stood waiting for his money. 
“But that isn’t all, * said the barber. “I must 
have the saddle, too.” 
| “Haow?” said the Canadian. 
| “Didn’t you sell me all the wood on the mule for 
fifty cents, and what’s that saddle made of?” 

The barber’s friends roared with delight. 

“But that’s a saddle, it ain’t cord-wood.” 

*“*All the wood on the mule’ is what we agreed,” 
| replied the barber, and amid the laughter of the 
| crowd Joe threw down the saddle and led the 

mule away. 

An hour or two later, as he was loafing round 
with a disconsolate air, he was accosted by the 
| man in gold spectacles, accompanied by a friend ; 

and the three found a retired corner for a confi- 
dential chat. Nobody knows what was said, but 
er. Trapper Joe leisurely happened round 
at the “tonsorial parlors” with the air of a man 
| who has made up his mind to forgive and forget. 

“Say,” he said, “the spring’s coming on an’ I 
| was thinking of a shave, and my pardner, too, will 
be along, and he wants a shave, too. But you see” 

—and he pinged his freckled hand into the bristly 
| jungle of his beard, with a look of inquiry. 

“Rough bit of clearing, but as it’s you I’ll shave 
you and your pardner for twenty cents.” 
| So Joe was handsomely shaved and sham 





““Where’s your pardner?” asked the barber. 

| “I'll go fetch him.” 

| He returned leading the mule, and accompanied 

| also by the man in gold spectacles and a small 
crowd of citizens. He dragged the mule on to the 
clattering 

| appeared at the door. 

| “What's all this?” said he. 

| “Wal, you said you’d shave me and my pardner 
for twenty cents, and this is all the pardner I’ve 
got. Kim up, mule!” 

“But that’s not a Christian. 
qualified—mules.”’ 

“He’s my pardner, anyway, an’ you’ve got to 
shave him. D’ye cale’late to do it here or on the 
cheer inside?” 

It is to be regretted that the barber, now that 
he no longer led the laugh, was inclined to lose 

| his temper. But the man with the gold spéctacles 
| quietly reasoned with him, and the magnetism of 
| a personality born to lead and command wrought 
upon him to such a tune that he reluctantly took 
up his clippers and began his task while the fickle 
audience, once his admirers, r over his dis- 
comfiture. And Trapper Joe, with no pretense of 
| wit, threw in a slow, drawling comment or word 
of advice quite as effective as the barber’s jokes 
had been. 
The mule’s coat was shaggy and coarse, the 


I don’t shave any— 








| chile, 


| church steeples out of her fat fingers, tot 


boards of the sidewalk as the barber | 





| tacked up 477 wd Laney 


clippers were soon dull, and the barber’s hands 
trembled. 

The man in the gold spectacles edged up to the 
group and asked Joe what he would take to let up 
on the barber. 

“I'd ruther leave it to you, sir,” said Joe, but 
the barber cried, “I’ll give you back your saddle— 
I moans to anyhow, and I’ll buy you another 
mule!’ 

“That’s good enough for your end of the joke,” 
said the man with the gold spectacles, and turning 
to the crowd, he said, “It seems to me, gentlemen 
that we also ought to take a hand in this deal. 1 
value my obligation for this morning’s entertain- 
ment at ten dollars, and my friend here is willing 
to Pay the same gate-money.” ele 

hen he picked out the men of substance with a 
questioning Tr. The barber’s assistant emptied 
the bowl of lather and ey wiping it — 
handed it to the friend of the man with the gold 
spectacles. The money rained into it; and, to 
make a long story short, Trapper Joe was started 


saddles. He has quit peddling cord-wood and owns 
a considerable — business across the moun- 
tains. The “skewbald” mule leads, and it is 
notable that his head is always kept clipped clean 
and close, as the barber’s shears left him. 


AT «NIGHTFALL 





@Y Louis Dodge 


My mother came—O soul serene, benign— 
And stayed a little time beside my bed, 
And leaning, placed her soothing hand on mine, 
And sought to put my fearsome thoughts to flight 
As thus: “You’re sure you are not lonely, dear? 
You know that God is in the silent night— 
That there is nothing for my child to fear?” 


ae toys being put away, the brief prayer said, 


When in the end my hands shall emptied be, 
And I must think upon the last low bed, 
You may not come, my mother dear; for me 
No words may set at rest the lurking dread. 
But still your love walks with me on my way, 
And still your presence through the days en- 
dures ; 
So at the end, oh, let me grasp, I pray, 


The small, sure, perfect wisdom that was yours. | 


* © 


‘“*MAMMY’S” MAXIMS. 


Northern mother had advertised for a South- 
A ern colored woman to take charge of her 
three-year-old boy, and had requested a 
Southern friend to be present when she chose one 
of the applicants. The Northern woman’s views 
on kindergarten training were fixed and rever- 
ential. Would a “mammy’s” rule be satisfactory 
in that respect? The friend thought it would. 
The New York Sun tells the result. 


The seventh apeteant wore a full, round gown 
of blue; a great white apron covered the dress. 
A bright bandanna handkerchief was knotted on 
her head.: “Howdy, ma’am,” she began. ‘Yo’ 
appetizer in de paper brung me.” 

By wy began the mother, “do you know all 
about the kindergarten ?” 

An expression of bewilderment passed over 
mammy’s face. 

“I knows about many a kind er gyardin,” she 
replied. ‘Us had de ys ee and de chillen’s 
play-gyardin, and de hedge-gyardin, de rose- 
gyardin, where de young folks mostly did dey 
courtin’ in, de vegetable-gyardin and de yarb- 

rdin, and —” 

“I mean child —y ff 

“La, yes, ma’am, if p .. hires me to min’ yo’ 

I ain’t gwine study nothin’ but dat chile.” 

“I think, mammy, that you are given by nature 
to know those things garnered by research into 
books covering the child’s joy movements, fear 
instincts —”. 

“Yas, ma’am, dat I does. Many a time mistis 
say to me, ‘A burnt chile fear de fire.’ I say, 
‘Co’se he do. Dat show what good sense he got. 
But he must ’a’ had a mighty keerless nurse fer to 
let him git burnt.’ ” 

“Perhaps these books of child study —” 

“Yas, ma’am, you jes’ like mis’. 


rod and ft ~ de chile,’ and I say, ‘Dat sho’ is a 
wise word, ’caze whippin’ don’t do no decent chile 
no good, and spoilin’ don’t do no chile no harm.’ 
Yas, ma’am, we allus did spare de rod and spoil 
de chile.” 

Mammy was now fairly started. 

“Master, he laugh all de time at how much I 
know out ob de k *bout de chile. ‘Children 
should be seen and heard,’ says I. Mistis oor dat 
me ’1’ master gwine be de ruination er dem chillen. 
Den I say, ‘No, ma’am. ’Caze I keep tellin’ de 
chillen, “Son, hear de destruction ob yo’ father— 
and law’s sake off yo’ mother.” ’”’ 

“*Forsake not the law of your mother,’” whis- 
pered the Southerner to her friend. 

“Yas,ma’am. When me’n’ de chillen’s out on 
de terrace-gyardin—dere’s anoder a 
I ain’t tole you about—der gran’pa he’d say, 
watchin’ de chillens run, ‘De chile goes farder 
dan de man.’ ” 

“Shades of Wordsworth!” whispered the North- 
erner. 

“Yas, ma’am. I say, ‘Yas, sah, massa. ’Caze 
dese chillen dey gittin’ de fust legs and us ole 
folks is gittin’ on our las’ legs.’ La! See de boy! 
Bless de lamb! Come heah to mammy, honey. 
Mammy tell yo’ tale about de rabbit, man son.” 


And the three-year-old ran into mammy’s ample | 


arms and cuddled down trustin ply. 

“I think she’ll do,” whispered the mother. 

“Dis chile will do me,” declared mammy, makin 
e deligh 
of the boy. “And I goin’ to do right by dis chile. 
I gwine teach him mind his manners and behaviors, 
and say ‘Please,’ and ‘Thanky, ma’am,’ ’caze 
many’s de time I hear mistis say, ‘How sharpen 
is de serpent’s tooth to bite de thankless child.’ ” 

“Have I the real thing?” asked the Northern 
woman of her friend. 


“You have; but, oh, the pity of it that there are 


so few left in the world!” 
® 


A GOSSIPING NEIGHBOR. 


rs. Harrison and Mrs. Adams were exchan- 

ging confidences over the line fence that 

separated their back yards. “Who are 

those people that have moved into the house on 

the other side of you?” said Mrs. Adams. “Judg- 

ing from the looks of their furniture, I don’t think 
they amount to much.’ 

“Their name is Monroe,” answered Mrs. Harri- 
son. “I don’t know them, but I’ve heard of them. 
The man works in a photograph gallery. They’ve 
got four children, a dog and a canary-bird. 


“Their window-shades don’t fit, and they’ve 
people from looking in. 
much money. 


“T guess t I heard 





IE 


| swept the Willey family out of existence. Every 


| 
in business with‘a first-rate string of mules and | 


She read to me | 
out ob de Book aboutde chile. She say, ‘Spare de | 














the man tell the driver of the moving-wagon that 
he’d pay him next week. 

“The oldest boy is cross-eyed and has red hair. 
The youngest one is a regular little imp. Goes 
around with one of her stockings hanging loose, 
and slides down the back stairway. 

“The woman has a fierce temper, and boxes the 
| children’s ears. And that isn’t the worst of it,’ 
| added Mrs. Harrison, lowering her voice. 

say the way she gossips is fast awful! 
think I shall have anything to do with her.” 
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THE TRACK OF THE STORM. 


ighty-one years ago on the twenty-eighth of 
August occurred the terrific storm and 
landslide in the Crawford Notch which 


| 
| 


one who has been over the railroad which runs 
along the steep mountainside has looked down 
| the deep valley to the little white house which 
| marks the scene of the catastrophe, but the scars 
| of that night’s work are covered now, and the 
| green slopes suggest no tragedy. It takes the 
| written words of one who was actually involved 


{in the stress of the storm to impress upon the 

mind of to-day the reality of that long-past horror. 
| The New Hampshire Historical Society has pub- 
| lished an account of the storm, written by one who 
| battled with it. 


The twenty-eighth of August witnessed the most 
| remarkable flood of rain ever known in the vicinity. 
Our camp was on the side of Mount Washington. 
For several days showers had been frequent, but 
on that morning, about five, the rain descended in 
torrents. 

Climbing a gnarled oak a few rods from the 
| camp, os a temporary suspension of the 
storm, I could see the trees and onde coef bent 
in every direction and the bare rocks smoking, as 
it were, from the violence of the tempest. The 
very summit of the mountain seemed to shake. 

It became impossible to keep up fires, and at 
four in the afternoon we left the camp. After 

eat exertions we arrived at Crawford’s a little 

fore nine. It was the most dreadful rain-storm 
I ever witnessed. The very earth seemed to 
shake under my feet. At midnight the tempest 
suddenly ceased. In the morning we could see 
the at devastation. Entire crops were ruined, 
buildings were carried away, trees were down, 
and great excavations torn in the ground. 

Long slides were noticed on the mountainsides. 
One had the appearance of having passed over 
the camp we had just left. We went down the 
Notch, and there our most vivid words could not 
paint the scene more awful than was the ~~ o 

normous masses of granite were torn from their 
foundation, crags had fallen, and thousands of 
trees were down. 

A traveller, Barker, brought the news of the 
Willey ey He was passing down the road, 
and noticed the house. The doors being open, he 
entered, but could find no one. The coverings of 
| the beds were thrown off, and the —— of the 
qf was lying about. He did not know their 
fate, but he could guess. He came on to Craw- 
ford’s and told what he feared. 

A search was immediately instituted, and the 
bodies of the unfortunate family discovered. If 
they had remained in the house they would have 
escaped. The avalanche separated just before it 
reached the dwelling, passed on each side of it, 
and came together again, leaving that the only 
untouched spot. 
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HE KNEW HUMAN NATURE. 


hen Davy Crockett was on his way from 
| W his Tennessee home to Texas to fight for 
| the new republic, he rode overland with 
| some chance friends from Little Rock to Fulton. 
| One day they were startled by hearing the high 
notes of a distant violin playing a rollicking air. 
Putting spurs to their horses, the men hastened 
| toward the sound, and soon observed several 
| Others running through the fields in the same 
| direction. At last they came over the crest of a 
| ridge, in view of the river, and beheld the fiddler 
seated in the middle of the flood, in an almost 
submerged buggy, playing as fast as he could 
| Shake the bow. 


“Hello, there! Turn back!” shouted the men 
who came through the field. 
| “TI can’t,” replied the fiddler. 
| But you’ve missed the ford. You’ll drown!” 
“I’ve known that for half an hour.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Sit here till you chaps come out and turn my 
horse the right — 

The horse was with difficulty keeping his footing, 
and seemed about to be swept =. One of the 
men who had been attracted by the fiddling waded 
out, and Py a — way reached the horse’s 
head and led him round to the ford and back to 
the bank, the posnonene fiddling all the way and 
winding up with a merry ji 

“What do you mean b 
in the face of death?” 
rescued stranger. 

“Well, colonel,” said the fiddler, “I am a student 
of human nature. When I found I had missed the 
ford and needed help, I set out to get it. I might 
have shouted myself hoarse, and no one out here 
would have paid the slightest attention to me. 
But there isn’t a man west of the ery who 
| wouldn’t come running at the sound of a fiddle in 
the woods.” 

“And he was right,” said Davy, “for there we 
| were, the lot of us, our horses all of a lather, for 

running to satisfy our curiosity about that squeak- 
ing fiddle in this out-of-the-way place.” 


sfiting out there fiddling 
emanded Crockett of the 
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AN UNFAIR ADVANTAGE. 


| he twin boys, Johnny and Tommy, not only 

looked almost exactly alike, and could wear 
| each other’s clothes without the slightest 
misfit, but usually weighed the same, there being 
| a difference of not more than an ounce or two 
| between them, notwithstanding the efforts they 
| were always making to outweigh each other. 


| “Tom,” said his brother one day, “let’s go and 
get weighed. believe I can beat you this time.” 
Tommy agreed, and they went to the grocery 
store where these contests were usually decided. 
“You get on the seales first,” said Johnny. 
Tommy complied, and his weight was-found to 
| be sixty-eight pounds, twelve ounces. 
| Then Johnny took his turn. He tipped the scales 
at exactly sixty-nine pounds. “ 
“That ain’t fair!’ exelaimed Tommy. “And iit 
don’t count! I forgot about that big boil on your 
arm! 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. P-Russia, S-pain, W-ales. 
2. 1. Lap, land—Lapland. =" plant, cut—tand- 





cuff. 111. Mourn, full—mournful. 
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CONTRARY PLAYMATES. 


By Annie W. McCullough. 
At last we very tired grew, and settled down to rest ; 


We asked the waves to play with us one pleasant August day. 


They ran to meet us on the sand, and then they sped away. 
We could not catch them, though we tried all down the shining beach, 
For every time we followed them they kept well out of reach. 


GRANDPA’S STORY. 


By Paul 


obbie was only six years old when his 
B mother took him to visit Grandpa Brown, 
who lived on a big farm in New Hamp- 
shire. Bobbie was a city boy, and everything 
in the country was new and wonderful to him. 
There was so much to do and see in the great 
barn and the farmyard that at first he did not 
care to see what the woods and fields were like. 
But one morning, when no one was about, 
Bobbie started down the lane behind the barn 
to see what was on the other side of the hill. 
A pretty brook lay at the foot of the hill, and 
there were tiny fishes swimming in it. Bobbie 


walked along the bank of the brook for a long | 


while, and by and by he came to a narrow 
place, where ‘there were some dry stones on 
which he could step across. All round were 
high bushes and tall grass, and not a sound 
was to be heard but the sighing of the wind in 
the pines and the cawing of some crows in the 
woods near by. 

It seemed very strange and lonesome to 
Bobbie, who began to wish he had not come. 
He thought of the stories of bears and other 
wild animals which his 
teacher had read to him, 


P. Foster. 


always had plenty of good food to eat, of which 
you know pigs are so fond. But in spite of 
everything to make him happy, this pig was 
not contented. He wanted to see what lay 
| beyond in Neighbor Jones’s field. He used to 
spend half the day poking at the rough wall that 
lay between his pasture and the field beyond. 
‘* After searching for a long time, he came toa 
place in the wall where we had piled together 
some stumps and a large hollow log. Soon he 
found that by squeezing and squirming a good 
deal he could make his way through the log to 
the longed-for field beyond. 
**Now this field belonged to Farmer Jones, 
| who very soon noticed that many of his young 
|cabbages were missing or spoiled. He tried 
several times to find out who was to blame, and 
not until one afternoon when he was working 
|in the cabbage field did he learn that it was 
|our pig. Master Pig had started to make his 
regular visit to the field, and had just gotten 
through the friendly log when he saw Farmer 
Jones. He scrambled back again as fast as a 
| pig could, but with such a noise that Mr. Jones 





Each hollowed in the clean white sand a cozy little nest. 


But while we waited there for them, what did those wavelets do ? 


They joked by overtaking us and wetting us all through. 


heard him, and came to tell me about it. We 
went right back together, and pushed that 
hollow log round so that it did not go through 
into the other field, but lay sidewise, with both 
ends opening into the pasture. 

‘When we got through we stopped to rest a 


| minute in the orchard, and just then we heard 


the pig on the other side of the wall. You 
see, his appetite for the fine young cabbages 
had gotten the better of his fright. Pretty soon 


Qu 








| we heard him squirming and pushing his way 
| through the old log. We were watching from 
| our side of the wall, and we saw him come out 
at last right back in the pasture again. Well, 
Bobbie, you should have seen what a surprised 
pig he was!’’ 

‘*And did he never try to get out again ?’’ 
said Bobbie. 

**Never,’’ 
cured pig.’’ 


answered grandpa. “He was a 


“STICK” 


DOLLS. 


By Bertha Locke. 


he Rogers children had come into the 
i country to spend the summer at grand- 

ma’s. It rained the first day, and the 
trunks had not come. ‘‘O dear!’’ said Jessie. 
‘*What shall we do?’’ 

‘*If the trunks were only here, we could play 
with our dolls,’’ replied Ethel. Elsie stood 
disconsolately looking out of the window, and 
then said, ‘‘Let’s call grandma! Perhaps she 
can think of something new for us to play.”’ 

Grandma was always full of new ideas, and 


as soon as she saw the downcast looks, she said, 
**Children, how would you like to play ‘stick’ 
| dolls ?”” 

| Being city children, and having all sorts of 
| **store”” dolls, ‘‘stick’’ dolls had never been 
heard of. ‘‘O grandma, let’s play it!’’ they 
all said, for they were eager to play at some- 
thing new. 

Grandma left the room, and soon returned 
with her apron full of twigs, leaves and cran- 
berries. ‘‘Now,’’ she said, ‘‘we’ll first select 
a good-sized twig; that 
is for the doll’s body. 





and wondered if there 
might be any in those 
dark woods. But he 
was a brave little boy, 
and he kept walking on, 
although he had lost the 
path. He was begin- 
ning to be very much 
frightened when he saw 
an open space just 
ahead, and the same 
hill at the back of the 
barn where he had 
begun his walk; and 
who should be walk- 
ing there but Grandpa 
Brown! 

“*O grandpa,” cried 
Bobbie, ‘‘I was almost 
lost in those big bushes 
and didn’t know how 
to get home, but here I 
am right back where I 
started from !’’ 

Grandpa Brown took 
his small, tired grand- 
son in his arms and 
carried him back to the 
house. When they were 
seated on the broad 
piazza, grandpa said, 
“Bobbie, your getting 
lost reminds me of a 
story about a pig we 
used to have, and I will 
tell you about him. 

“‘He was a fine pig, 
and we kept him ina 
nice little pasture, 
where he could run 
about as much as he 
liked and root to his 
heart’s content. He 





Principal of North Woods School. 
from his lunch - box. 


IT WAS NOT A LONG SESSION. 
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DRAWN GY CULMER BARNES 


Willie reports that some one has taken the honey 
School will not be dismissed until the guilty scholar is found. 





Then we'll put a cran- 
berry on for the head, 
and for the dress we'll 
use a leaf, running the 
twig through the center. 
Now we have a very 
good stick doll. The 
next one we will dress 
up in a shawl and 
bonnet, using a small 
leaf for the bonnet and 
another size for the 
shawl, pinning them on 
with small twigs.’’ 

In this way a number 
of dolls were made, 
using the different kinds 
and sizes of leaves. It 
was fun for the chil- 
dren, and they soon 
forgot the rain in the 
pleasure of the game, 
and in fashioning new 
dresses and bonnets. 

The day passed all too 
quickly, and when the 
weather was fine they 
went down to the or- 
chard — just the place 
to play stick dolls. The 
children filled the hol- 
lows of the rock with 
moss and wild flowers, 


and they made such 
nice little houses for the 
dolls. 


All that summer, and 
other summers, the chil 
dren played stick dolls, 
They learned to know 
the different leaves and 
trees better, perhaps, 
than in any other way. 
































THE YOUTHA’S COMPANTON is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single come issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


21 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








SLEEP. 


ne of the strangest things 

in life is sleep —that re- 
curring period of unconscious- 
ness, so like death, yet without 
which the continuance of life 
is impossible. 

We think of it as a time of 
perfect rest for all the organs, 
yet it is really one of great 
activity in the body. The 
scavengers are then hard at work removing the 
broken-down cells and the poisonous waste prod- 
ucts, and the building up of new cells goes on 
apace. The damaged nerves and muscles are 
patched up and repaired so well as sometimes to 
be even larger and better than they were before. 

This work goes on all the time, but chiefly 
during sleep, for then there is an arrest in the 
destruction of the body tissues, and the recon- 
structor forces can work to better advantage. 

What causes sleep, why we should lose con- 
sciousness, and why and how we ever come back 
again to conscious existence are puzzles of which 
the physiologists and the metaphysicians have long 
sought a solution, but have not yet discovered it. 

It is believed that during healthy sleep the 
brain is almost bloodless, or at least that it con- 
tains less blood than during the waking hours. 
We know that sleep comes with difficulty to one 
in a state of mental excitement, when the brain is 
filled with blood, and the arteries in the temples 
stand out full and pulsating. It is on this suppo- 
sition that most of our endeavors to woo the 
drowsy god are based. 

We should do no severe mental labor in the 
evening, but if we are forced to write or study at 
night, we should always and absolutely put aside 
our work at least an hour before bedtime, and 
spend this time in easy conversation, in light 
reading, or in playing a quiet game of some sort. 
A simple, amusing game is one of the best of 
means to pull the mind away from the absorbing 
thoughts which have possessed it, and to cause 
an equalization of the blood circulation through- 
out the body. 

An apple or a cracker and a glass of milk may 
be taken a few minutes before bedtime with the 
effect of drawing the blood to the stomach, but a 
hearty meal at this time may prevent sleep by 
exciting the digestive processes to disturbing 
activity. 

An abundance of fresh air in the sleeping apart- 
ment is a necessity to sound and really refreshing 
sleep. 

The amount of sleep which is needed is different 
with different individuals, and depends somewhat 
upon the activity of the reconstructive powers. 
For the average adult seven hours should be 
enough, but children need ten, and the very aged 
all they can get. 
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ELEVATOR ETIQUETTE. 


Me" are the trials of the conductors on the 
elevators in the State, War and Navy Building 
at Washington. It takes more than a common- 
school education to be successful at this job. To 
be sure, at all times and under all circumstances, 
the operator must be the personification of polite- 
ness, but it is in his acquaintance with the officials 
and the hundreds of military and naval officers on 
duty in the big granite building that his knowledge 
is valuable. 

There is as much etiquette on one of those cars 
on a busy day as one would find at one of the big 
dinners at the White House across the way, where 
the seating of the guests round the board is one of 
rule or social priority. 

The approach of the Secretary of State, of War, 
or of the Navy in the direction of a “lift” is sig- 
naled by a peculiar clapping of the hands by all 
the messengers or veterans along the line who 
guard the approaches to one of the biggest office 
buildings in the world, or who watch over its 
corridors. 

So at the sound of three bells on the push-button, 
—a Secretary’s call,—no matter who is on the ele- 
vator, be he an admiral or a general, the lever is 
reversed, down or up the car goes, as the indicator 
reads, the car door is quickly and quietly opened, 
and the Secretary is taken in, and carried at once 
to the floor of his destination; for there is no 
stopping at the floors to take on or let off anybody 
else. 

Now comes the time when the keen discretion 
ot the conduetor, his remembrance of faces and 
his knowledge of ranks of army and navy officers, 
and their precedence, is brought into play. 

For example, one morning, on the day of the 
funcral of a general officer, the building was alive 

















with officers in fulliress uniform on their way 
to St. John’s Church to attend the ceremonies. 
A major of cavalry from Fort Myer, Virginia, 
having business at the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment, was on the elevator, and was being shot up 
to the third floor when the sharp ringing of three 
bells announced the Secretary of War at the 
ground floor. Down went the elevator. The 
big Secretary and the little major saluted, and 
before the salutation was over two bells rang, 
meaning that an officer of high rank wished to 
ride. 

The Secretary of course was “it,” and accord- 
ingly was ushered out at the second floor, first, by 
all means, 


general who desired to descend to the street 
floor. 

More saluting by the major. 

Down shot the elevator. The brigadier departed, 


destination twice now, breathed a sigh of relief; 
but just then two bells rang again on the second 
floor, and this time the chief of staff, with the 
rank of major-general, got aboard, and down the 
major went again, salute and all. 

After the chief of staff went, the ever polite 
conductor, turning to the junior officer and ob- 
serving his rank and insignia, said, “Major, what 
floor, please?” 

“The third, please,” replied the belated officer, 
“but the next time I want it I’ll walk.” 
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A SIMPLE RECIPE. 


i SE in Cedarby owned that Mrs. Hanson 
was the queen of cooks, but they were likely 
to add that when it came to explaining the proc- 
esses by which she arrived at her excellent 
results, she left a good deal to be desired. 


have at our church suppers or anywhere, and you 
know it,” said a neighbor, endeavoring to win 
special favor from this culinary goddess. 
folks get ’em either too wet or too dry. I tell ’em 
1 don’t know how_you manage it so yours are 
always just right. I don’t suppose you could tell 
exactly yourself.” 

“Why, _. I could,” and Mrs. Hanson smiled 
indulgently at the eager, hopeful face of her 
neighbor. “All I do is butter the dish, put in a 
layer of oysters, salted and peppered, then a layer 
of buttered crumbs, then a layer of milk, and 
back to oysters again. Easy as pie, ’tis.” 

“A ‘layer’ of milk?” faltered the neighbor. 

“Why, yes,” said Mrs.. Hanson, cheerfully. 
“That’s what makes ’em about right—layer of 
oysters, layer of crumbs, and layer of milk. Least- 


* © 
ABNER’S LUCK. 


** Ves,” said Mrs. Taft, “I’m afraid Abner’s going 

to be the unlucky kind.” She gazed after 
her son’s retreating figure, and sighed so deeply 
that the new summer boarder looked at her in- 
quiringly. 

Wines awful in that line,” Mrs. Taft hastened 
tosay. “I don’t mean that. But in little stinging 
ways that kind o’ take the heart out of him anc 
touch his pocket at the same time. I'll tell you. 
Most as soon as he went to Boston to work Abner 
fell in love with a girl that worked in the same 
store.’ 

“That may have been good, not bad luck,” ven- 
tured the newcomer. 

“In itself you couldn’t say it was one or the 
other,” Mrs. Taft said, impartially. ‘But the girl 
lived in one of the towns a little ways out of the 
city, and soon as he made 7- his mind he’d like to 
keep company with her, Abner up and bought a 
fifty-trip ticket to her place —” 

“Yes, and —” 

“And got turned down at the second call,” con- 
eluded Mrs. Taft, with a wan smile, “and the 
ticket left on his hands.” 


*® © 


COULD NOT RISK IT. 


dealer in real estate tells this story: A middle- 
aged widow came to his office to try to make 
arrangements for the purchase of a house and lot. 
“We can make a small payment down,” she said, 
“and would sign a mortgage running for a period 
| of five years to secure the payment of the rest of 
| the money. My daughters have good positions as 
| bookkeepers in a large mercantile establishment, 
and can save enough out of their salaries to meet 
the payments as they become due.” 


The real estate man hesitated. 

“I should want to be sure of your paying for the 
property in the stipulated time,” he said. “I 
should feel like a criminal if I had to foreclose the 
ae at any time—and yet business is busi- 
ness. I shall have to see your daughters.” 

She brought them to his office the next day. 

“Madam,” he said, shaking his head, “you will 
have to give me some additional security. Your 
daughters are too handsome. They will marry 
and lose their jobs long before the five years are 
up.” 


e © 
CONTAGIOUS. 


KX artist, whose summers, spent in out-of-the-way 
places, have brought him a rich reward of 
experience as well as of success, tells many stories 
of the uninvited guests who have gathered about 
his easel on different occasions. 


In one little Connecticut village a freckle-faced 

boy appeared as if by magic at his side one morn- 

| ing, and gazed at the artist and at the picture then 

| in progress with an intentness which was almost 
disconcerting. 

“Did you ever try to paint?” the artist asked 
him at last, and he was startled at the sudden 
illumination of the sober little face. 

“I kin paint, some,” announced the boy, with 
| oo, ig | father could paint, and I ketched 

it from him. ut he’s dead now, and I thought 
perhaps I could ketch some from you, mister.” 








* © 
A PASSING THOUGHT. 


“Most | 


ways that’s what / do, and you say you like ’em.” | 





Then up flew the elevator to the fourth floor to , 
answer the two bells, to take on a brigadier- | 


| 
| 


and the major, who had been carried past his | 


| 


| 


| 


“Your scalloped oysters are the best we ever | 
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How common it is to hear every rugged, healthy, handsome 


baby called a Mellin’s Food baby! 


Mellin’s Food has brought up so many thousands of babies like 


these, that it is no wonder it gets the credit for all. 


It would be wise for you to try Mellin’s Food for your baby, 
and if you will simply say the word we will send you a 


Sample Bottle FREE of charge. 
MELLIN’S FOOD CO., 








| A polite little girl was dining one day with her | 


| grandmother. Everything at the table was 
usually dainty and unexceptionable, but on this 


| particular occasion the little girl found a hair in | 


her fish. 


“Grandmama,” she said, sweetly, “what kind of | 


fish is this?’ 
“Halibut, my dear.” 


“Oh,” replied the child, “I thought perhaps it 
| 


| Was mermaid.” 


food you can buy. 


oatmeal eaters; 


BOSTON, MASS. 








Juaker Oats 


A 


3 dishes for 1 cent 


waste; easily digested. 


Compare this with the cost of meat and 
other foods. 


Quaker Qats is the best and cheapest 
All strength; no 


The sturdiest people in the world are 
the perfect food for 


growing children, as well as grown-ups. 


Quaker Wheat Berries Quaker Rice 


Selected wheat—puffed baked _—_Alll the great strength of rice in an 


brown, crisp, delicious. 


Large package 10¢ 


appetizing ready-to-eat form. 
Good any time. 


All the time. 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


CHICAGO 





























MR. GODDARD’S DRESS-SUIT CASE. 
By Alice Turner Curtis. 
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chair. ‘‘L suppose I shall 
do more or less fishing, so 
I’ll put in these.’’ 

‘*I have some errands 








a ow, Elizabeth,’’ said Mr. Goddard, as 

N his wife began her preparations for their 

autumn vacation, ‘‘I hope you are not 

going to take as much baggage as you did last 
year. ” 

‘‘Why,’’ replied Mrs. Goddard, in a tone of 
surprise, ‘‘we didn’t take much last year, Tom 
—just my trunk and your steamer trunk and a 
dress-suit case !’” 

Mr. Goddard smiled. ‘‘Yes, that was all, 
and that was one trunk too many. Now this 
year I am sure we can manage quite as well 
with the steamer trunk and the dress-suit case. 
You can have all the trunk. What I want to 
take won’t fill the case.’’ 

Noticing Mrs. Goddard’s unconvinced expres- 
sion, he continued: ‘*There’s a principle to be 
considered in this question of baggage. We 
ought to consider the men who have to handle 
trunks, and not overburden them. It’s consid- 
eration for others in little things that smooths 
out life.’? 

“*You will need shirts, Tom, and underwear, 
and stockings, and a soft hat and shoes.’’ 

Mr. Goddard laughed. ‘‘Of course I shall, 
















MR. GODDARD BEGAN TO CAST DOUBTFUL LOOKS 
AT THE DRESS-SUIT CASE. 


but the dress-suit case will be all right for me, 
don’t you worry.’’ 

‘*And you have so many collars and cuffs, 
and you’ll want neckties —’’ 

But Mr. Goddard interrupted her. ‘‘You 
just see what can be done with your own 
belongings,’’ he remarked, ‘‘and I’ll manage to 
pack mine.’’ 

The next morning Mr. Goddard placed a pile 


of freshly laundered shirts on a chair near the | 
**You might just slide | 


open steamer trunk. 
these in between your dresses,’’ he remarked. 
‘*They won’t take up much room that way. 


And tuck this soft hat down in some corner to | 


fill up.’’ 

Mrs. Goddard made no answer, and Mr. 
Goddard returned to the bureau, coming back 
with as many cuffs and collars as he could con- 
veniently carry. 

“I’m afraid these will get crushed in the 
dress-suit case,’’ he ventured. ‘‘Can’t you put 
them under a hat or somewhere? They won’t 
take up any room.”’ 

**Put them with the shirts, Tom,’’ said Mrs. 
Goddard, amiably; and her husband retreated 
tw the closet, congratulating himself on having 
planned so well. 

“I shall need only one suit,’’ he said, return- 
ing a few moments later, ‘‘so I’d better take 
this gray one; it will fold up nicely and go 
right in the dress-suit case, and leave plenty 
of room for our brushes and bottles and things. 
Don’t you bother with a hand-bag, Elizabeth. 
The less hand-baggage one has the easier it is | 








» to do,’’ said Mrs. God- 
j dard, ‘‘so you just lay | 
your things out, and I’ll 
attend to my own packing | 
when I get home.’’ 

‘All right. I guess | 
I’ll take a flannel outing | 
shirt.’’ 

**Yes,’’ said Mrs. God- | 


“*T remember last year you didn’t have | 


| dard. 
| shirts enough. You said that you would never | 
| go away again without a sufficient number,’’ 
|and Mrs. Goddard fastened on her hat, picked | 
| up her gloves, and vanished. 

‘*Elizabeth is a sensible woman,’’ reflected | 


Mr. Goddard. ‘‘She saw in a minute that we 
didn’t need that big trunk. A man’s baggage 
doesn’t amount to anything. Il’ll put these 
stockings with the collars; stockings tuck in 
anywhere. And I’]l take a couple of. thin out- | 
ing shirts.’’ | 

Mr. Goddard returned to his closet and emerged | 
with a neatly folded tuxedo coat, two immac- | 
ulate white waistcoats, and another pair of | 
trousers. ‘‘I forgot I’d need these!’’ he ex- | 
claimed. ‘‘And I ought to take a thicker suit; 
there were a lot of cool days last year. I believe | 
I’ll put my black cheviot suit in. Elizabeth | 
can put it on top of her dresses.’’ 

Mr. Goddard began to cast doubtful looks at 
the dress-suit case as he brought out a raincoat, 
a pair of rubbers, a pair of thin shoes, tennis 
shoes, and a pair of heavy shoes. An assort- 
ment of silk and gingham ties seemed to sprawl] 
largely over an armchair, as if they would 
require a certain amount of room, and Mr. 
Goddard decided that he would begin to pack | 
the dress-suit case. 

On her return, Mrs. Goddard found that her 
husband’s packing was nearly completed. The 
dress-suit case, filled and strapped, had been 
set aside, and Mr. Goddard, seated on top of 
the too full steamer trunk, was vainly endeav- 
oring to bring the lock together. 

“You might have known I couldn’t take 
anything in a dress-suit case, Elizabeth,’’ he 
said, accusingly, as she came into the room, 
‘‘and as for a steamer trunk, all it’s fit for is 
to put shoes in. You'll have to put my neckties 
and raincoat in your trunk,’’ and 
with a violent effort Mr. Goddard 
snapped the refractory lock to- 
gether. 

‘*We sha’n’t need more than 
\ one hand-bag, shall we, Tom ?’’ 
AV inquired the amiable Elizabeth, 

picking up her husband’s neck- 
ties and felt hat, which had | 
fallen to the floor. 

‘Yes, we shall!’’ announced 
Mr. Goddard, firmly. ‘‘We’ll 
each take a hand-bag. If there’s | 
anything I hate, it is starting off 
anywhere without half enough 
things. And if you want a new 
trunk, Elizabeth, you telephone 
down and have one sent right up. 
The one you had last summer 
isn’t any too big,’’ he concluded, | 

ly. 

**I thought it was rather 
small,’’ said Mrs. Goddard, ‘‘so 
when I was down-town this 

morning I ordered a larger one. The man told 
me it would be up here by noon.” 

‘*Good enough!’’ remarked Mr. Goddard, | 
approvingly. ‘‘And if you have room, just | 
|tuck my rubber boots in, will you, and my | 
| riding-leggings, and put in those old gloves of 
| mine.’’ 
| **I’ll see,’? remarked Elizabeth, cautiously, 
picking up several pairs of socks, and noticing a 
pile of handkerchiefs on top of the bureau. 

‘*People must take things to be comfortable 
with,’’ remarked Mr. Goddard. 

‘*Of course they must,” said Elizabeth, 
warmly. ; 
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AS DESIGNED. 

| The look of affection with which Mrs. Gregg 
habitually regarded her husband was tinged 
| by an expression which Mr. Gregg had learned 
to recognize ; it always followed one of his wife’s 
| semiannual visits to her cousin, Amanda Snow. 
| **Have you been lonesome whilst I was away, 
| Sam?’’ she asked him, before her bonnet was 
| fairly off her head. 

| ‘*Lonesome asa stray cat,’’ replied Mr. Gregg, 
| with gratifying vigor. ‘‘And I expect you'll 
| find the house all at sixes and sevens. It’s a 
| shame, married all the years I’ve been, that 
| 1 haven’t learned yet to put things where they 
| belong,’’ said this mendacious person. 

| ‘**T take solid comfort in you,’’ and Mrs. 
| Gregg’s voice took on just the tone he had known 
| it would, ‘‘After you’ve been two weeks in 
| the house with one o’ these terrible handy men 
that ask their wives to be sure and wipe between 














to travel. I saw the Jones family starting | the tines of the forks, and that know just how 
off yesterday with three trunks, big ones. So | much raising bread ought to have, and how to 
foolish and unnecessary. ’” | hang out a — so each piece will get the best 
Mr. Goddard again retreated to the dent, -_ ~ 4 we joy to get back to the ordinary 
but came out a few moments later with a pair **Yes, ’tis sol’? Mrs. Gregg finished, with 
of trousers over one arm and a cap in his | ™much emphasis. ‘‘I want a man should have 
hand. sense about the things he’s meant to have sense 
about, but when it comes to keeping house, I 

rd planned 


“Of course one wants enough to be comfort- | }ike him real helpless, the way the 
able,’ he continued, laying the things on a) to have him!’ 











The “Pledge of Allegiance.” 


The “Pledge of Allegiance” was given, under 
the leadership of “’The Youth’s Companion,” by more 
than 12,000,000 Public School Pupils during the “ Na- 
tional Public School Celebration ” of October 21, 1892. 

So patriotic and appropriate was this “ Pledge of 
Allegiance” that it has been perpetuated and is still 
given in many thousands of Schools. It may be called 
the National Salute, and its universal adoption by 
Public Schools and Patriotic Organizations is strongly 
advocated by prominent educators. 





As an aid to a still wider adoption of the “ Pledge 
of Allegiance,” we would suggest a Silk Schoolroom 
Flag which can be permanently mounted on a staff 
or draped on the wall near the teacher’s desk, and 
used exclusively for this exercise. 


With this plan in view we have contracted for 
a supply of Silk Flags from one of the world’s largest 
manufacturers, and shall furnish them, post-paid, to 
the Public Schools of America at less than cost. 
Schools already provided with a Flag which can be 
used for this exercise may obtain a copy of the 
“Pledge of Allegiance” free upon application. Teachers 
have assured us that the Flag increases the children’s 
interest in their studies, and also reacts upon their 
conduct. One in Connecticut says, “I notice that it is 
easier to govern the children since the Flag was used.” 
Another in Massachusetts wrote us that “It has been 
a grand step in our school toward making brave, 
manly boys and womanly girls.” 


# 
How to Obtain the Silk Schoolroom Flag. 


The best way to get this Silk Flag for your school is to 
let the scholars themselves raise the money by selling forty 
Schoolroom Flag Certificates at one cent each. These Flag 
Certificates will be furnished to teachers free. If the Flag 
is thus secured through the co-operation of the pupils, they 
will take a deeper interest in it. 


al 


Our Offer. 


On receipt of 40C. we will forward by mail a beau- 
tiful Silk Flag, 24x 36 inches in size. With the Flag 
we will include a copy of the “Pledge of Allegiance,” 
printed in colors on fine bristol stock. In view of the 
low price, 40 cents, our Offer is made only to the 
Public Schools which desire a Flag for the observance 
of the “Pledge of Allegiance.” To all others the 
price of the Flag is one dollar, post-paid. Applications 
for either the Flag Certificates or Silk Schoolroom 
Flag should be sent us by the teacher of the school. 
Our Offer is open to any Public School in America. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


















































BRADFORD COMFORT SHOE. 
‘‘Just the Shoe 

Mother Needs.’”’ 

Honest, sensible and well- 


made. Soft Kid Uppers, 
Thie k Soft Leather Soles, 











Heels, Best Made 
Gores, Steel Arch 
Supporters. 
Sizes 2 to 8. 
Widths 
Bto EE. 


No. 20. WO! LO , with Gore, e300. pe og 
No. 22. WOMEN’ S LACED OXFORD - $2.50, = 
No. 23. MEN'S LOW CUT, with Gore 3.00, * 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE, 
CHAS. A. ROBERTS, Bradford, Mass. 





80 Years’ Experience Making Fine Shoes. 

















FOR STEAM OR 
HOT WATER 


Especially adapted for 
our NewEngland omes 


15 YEARS 
MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 


Easily Put Into Old Houses. 


ASK FOR CATALOG OF 


SMITH & THAYER CO. 


‘BOX 3152- -BOSTON MASS, 42M 




















Handifold 
Toilet 
Paper. 


Not made from 
waste paper or 
any waste, Li 
from fresh, 
clean paper hock. 
Absolutely sani- 
tary and guaran- 
teed full count. Neat 
dust-proof carton serves 
one sheet ata time. No 
Ask your dealer for Handifold. 
Send us his address and we’ll send you sample 
package free. 


HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO, 


Mills at Leominster. 48 Summer Street, Boston. 


waste, no litter. 





attention as large ones. 





THE 


National Shawmut Bank 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, $8,132,000.00 
Deposits August 1, 1907, 


$60, 169,000.00 


Small accounts accepted and given the same careful 


Interest paid on personal, trustee and inactive non- 
borrowing accounts subject to check. 


Accounts may be opened and deposits made by 
mail or in person. 


Water Supply for 
Country Houses. 


THE PROBLEM 
SOLVED! 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 


Tank located & 
in cellar. 









Any pressure 
up to 60 Ibs. 


The best 
ire 
protection. 
Send for < 
Catalogue 
se D a ad 
Let our Kngineers figure out your needs. 


LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 
43 South Market St., Boston. 























HE NOURISHING and _ invigorating 
qualities of olive oil can hardly be over- 
estimated. The majority of 
olive oils, however, are un- 
palatable, and many people 
are thereby deprived of the 
health-giving qualities. Not 
so with 


Newport 
Olive Oil 


} because in it is retained 
all the rich, fruity flavorof 
selected olives, with just 
the properamount of fatty 
acids to make it pleasant 
to the taste. very bottle 
shows complete chemical analy- 
sis and has our guarantee. 








We want you to know Newport 
Olive Oil as we know it, and if 
ou will write to-day giving us 
name of your dealer, we will 
send you a three-ounce bottle free. 


THE LATHROP COMPANY, 


Importers and Distributors, 

















Hartford, Conn. 




















Made from delicious, 
iPenolia (| fresh crackers with 
Penolia (refined pea- 
nut butter) betw — 

10e. r Package. 
Sandwiches ‘Al Grocers. 
Penoliaand boiled rice, 
Penolia quate balls, 
Penolia layer cake, 
ete., are combinations that please every one. 
One-pound Jars, 25 cents. ll, Grocers. 
ooklet, * Penolia Ree ipes,”’ sent FREE. 
Cc. H. BIRD ‘COMPANY, New Haven, Ct. 











FROM THE FAMOUS * 
Taylor’s 
Hat 
Store. 


Price, Here’s a Hat that 
post-paid, can’t be beaten for 
comfort and conve- 


nience. Rollit, crush 
it, dent it. Always 
ready for a journey 


or ps piazza. Made of fine qualit 
fur felt, in black, fawn and steel. 
The same style Hat made of extra 
fine quality fur felt in black and 
light tan, price, post-paid, $1.50 50 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Send size uid Kz 
TAYLOR’S HAT STORE, 3 Hanover St., BOSTON, MASS. 
Remit by Postal or Express Money-Order. 

















Popular Because Safe and Sure. 


TEN 
THOUSAND 
DEPOSITORS 


in our Savings Department get 
4% interest compounded twice 
a year. It’s as easy and as safe 
to bank with us by mail as 
though you lived next door. 

It’s your fault, then, if you are 
not getting 


4% Interest 


Compounded Twice a Year. 


Write for our Banking by Mail booklet "4%," 
mentioning The ¥ outh’s Companion. 


SLATER TRUST COMPANY, 
PAWTUCKET, R.I. 
Assets over $8,400,000. Established 1855. 
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Unimproved. 


last, but not least, a love for 
shall build in future years. 
influence for the good of our 


TEACHERS ! 


co-operation of your pupils. 


the opening of the school year. 


lawns ; 


pril 5, 1900, over seven years ago, we announced 
NX our purpose to aid in creating a national senti- 
ment which would eventually result in beautifying 

the grounds of our rural schools. 
ment of this movement has attracted wide attention. 
Bleak and cheerless grounds have been planted with 
trees, shrubs and flowers ; unsightly objects removed ; 
coarse grass and weeds displaced by smooth green 
buildings repaired and painted; 








The rapid develop- 


windows 


cleaned ; walls decorated with patriotic pictures; and 


nation’s - life. 


the beautiful imparted, which will manifest itself in the homes which these pupils 
A movement of this kind is a type of patriotism which must exercise a lasting 





What is the environment of YOUR schoolhouse? 


These will be sent free. 
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Unimproved. 
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Does it meet your ideals? If not, we can aid you in 
converting the school grounds into a place of beauty.. Send for literature and other aids which will arouse the interest and 
An early application will enable you to formulate your plans before 
Address THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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